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It is my privilege to welcome you to the opportunities and 
duties of the Ministers’ Institute. Though yet callow and 
uncertain of life, it has at least a temporary existence. It 
has sprung naturally out of the experiences of our National 
Conference, in which the interests of religious truth have 
rapidly supplanted disputes with the rival creeds of other 
branches of the Christian Church and our own internal 
differences, and rendered our later sessions seasons of careful 
and catholic instruction. So valuable and inspiriting have 
the more recent meetings of the National Conference been, 
that some of us have thought that the special quality which 
has given them their new worth might be capable of bearing 
a still stronger emphasis. In pursuance of this idea, separat- 
ing ourselves from denominational business, and from the care 
of the’churches, we are come together now only as students in 
theology and as ministers of religion, to consider what fresh 
light, learning, speculation and experience are throwing upon 
the vital questions with which our profession is concerned ; 


* An address at the opening of “The Ministers’ Institute,” at Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 9, 1877. 
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to commingle the: best results of our private studies, and to 
profit by the more special training which experts in particu- 
lar lines of investigation may be able to afford us. It has 
been objected that this is, or should be, the aim only of theo- 
logical schools; and it is encouraging to believe ..at in this 
country at last theology is beginning to be taught as a 
science. But three years in any theological school, at a com- 
paratively youthful period of life, do not suffice, under the 
best instruction, to do much more than put even the aptest 
students upon the right track. What has made the very 
professors in our divinity schools more or less competent to 
teach, has been the steady, persistent continuance of their 
theological studies. The theological school does its best 
service when it succeeds in teaching the art and communicat- 
ing the disposition of true study in its own department. 
Those who really expect to be theologians must become such 
by following out through their after-lives the roads which 
are merely opened to them in the divinity schools. Not that 
all useful ministers are or need to become scientific theo- 
logians; but all are benefited by knowing at least the results 
of scientific theology. It need not be concealed that tne 
capacity of close and accurate scientific study, in any depart- 
ment is rare. “It is sad,” said a modern master in painting, 
to a friend, as his class of thirty pupils left his studio, “ that 
of these ambitious students, all hoping for and aiming at 
distinction in art, probably not one will reach above a 
respectable mediocrity.” But this did not make their studies 
less necessary; and, at least, they learned to know and 
admire excellency and truth in art, if they could not produce 
it. Original investigation in theology must always be con- 
fined to specially endowed and gifted men. But those of us, 
incapable of original investigation, are capable of recognizing 
the results of such studies, and are dependent upon knowing 
them, for our own illumination and kindling. If only people 
of equal or kindred genius could profitably read Shakespeare 
or Milton, how few would their fit audience be! If none 
but the peers of Ewald, or Gesenius, or Kuenen, or Tischen- 
dorf could usefully peruse their writings; how limited would 
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their influence remain! It is assumed that at least in the 
Unitarian denomination, so largely emancipated from super- 
stition, a wide confidence exists in the value and importance 
of knowing the whole truth in matters of religion, or all 
that the most successful explorers can tell us about it, and 
that our ministers generally discover, after a few years in the 
active ministry, a great need of light and guidance in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, or the laying down of the 
foundations of faith. They are met with the fresh and 
startling thoughts of minds of native vigor, that have no 
acquaintance with the history of opinions, or the law of 
human development, or the nature of revelation or inspira- 
tion, or the universal rules of literary criticism applicable to 
all documents alike, whether called sacred or profane; and 
unguided and uninformed upon these points, they must rush 
to conclusions injurious to the vested interests of humanity 
in Bible and Church, and perilous to their own spiritual 
peace. How painful, how hopeless the questions which many 
conscientious ministers are compelled to answer evasively, 
or by the method of the obscurantist, questions touching the 
authority of the Scriptures, the nature and claims of the 
supernatural, the authenticity and genuineness of the Sacred 
Books, nay, the foundations of ethics, simply because they 
are not themselves sufficiently acquainted with the last and 
best results of inquiry, or have not attained to systematic 
knowledge and firm convictions, which might embolden and 
teach the way of explicit instruction. I am confident that 
the main difficulties of Sunday-school teachings, and the 
scepticism which intelligent parents feel about their value, 
and the apathy of the strong-minded and strong-hearted 
to engage in them as instructors, are mainly due to the fact 
that we have as yet no common stock of sufficiently ascer- 
tained and accepted principles and conclusions to communi- 
cate. How can we teach until we are satisfied what we 
ought to teach? And this want of satisfaction is not chiefly 
due to what is so often called the unsettled state of theology. 
More things are settled, and settled upon a scientific basis— 
the only sure and permanent one,—than those who will not 
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consult the highest authorities are willing to believe. It is 
with theological as with physical science. Those who keep 
up with their investigations are fully persuaded of many 
things, which those who lag behind choose to call mere 
speculations. The evidences for the truth of the scientific 
hypothesis of evolution are most credited by those who 
have the best right to an opinion, and have taken the most 
persistent means of testing it. It is doubted chiefly by those 
who do not wish to find it true—a very suspected class of 
witnesses,—and hardly fairer than Galileo’s judges. But is 
it too much to say that the popular doctrine of the verbal 
and plenary inspiration of the Scriptures is as thoroughly 
disproved as the Ptolemaic astronomy, and that scientific 
theology knows, and can know, nothing of it? 

The most remarkable and characteristic peculiarity of our 
generation is the fact that the science of religion — theology 
—has become a matter of interest and pursuit to able and 
accomplished laymen, and that in some respects their inde- 
pendent investigations and criticisms have led the way in 
the reform of opinions. In the seventeenth century, Pascal’s 
letters «and thoughts — himself a mathematician and scien- 
tist —did more to open and clear religious thought than all 
the Jansenists and Port Royalists besides. Hume probably 
did more in the last century to open the clerical mind to the 
weak point in old Christian evidences, than any professed 
theologian ; and John Locke, a layman, may be considered as 
the real fountain: head of English rational Christianity. But 
it is still more true that Thomas Carlile and the author of 
the Vestiges of Creation, and Seeley and Arnold have, in the 
last generation, from an unprofessional and unclerical point 
of view, brought the great questions in theology out of the 
shadows thrown by the Church upon its own peculiar 
themes, into the common light of day, and demanded the 
assent of reason and the consent of all other known facts, to 
the claims of theology and opinions worthy to be held in 
religion. Hitherto, the importance of faith and the influence 
of Christianity have not, without sufficient grounds, been 
held in too anxious a reverence to allow their foundations or 
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their outlines to be freely examined or tested by any but 
those sworn and consecrated to defend a peculiar view of 
them. The priesthood, the ministry, the Church have been 
a body-guard around the creeds, to warn off the approach or 
the too near view of the profane multitude, expected to 
take for granted the assertions of those specially anointed 
to give them a rule of faith. It is sadly instructive to see so 
noble and enlightened a mind as Edmund Burke’s expend- 
ing his splendid eloquence on a denunciation of the profan- 
ity and blasphemy of the Unitarians of England, who, in 
1792, by Charles Fox’s hand, had presented a petition for 
the removal of certain restrictions upon religious liberty. 
He denounces Priestley with all the vulgar insolence of a 
common scold, and attributes to the Unitarians not only 
designs for the overthrow of the Church of England, but of 
the State itself. Their name, hitherto unknown in England, 
he affirms, excites his ire and contempt, as carrying in itself 
revolution and blasphemy. And this from the noblest and 
most cultured mind in England, at other times a professed 
and eloquent defender of toleration—less than a century 
ago,— and after Milton, Newton, and Locke had lived and 
taught. It is only an illustration of the fact, that theology, 
and it is equally true of every other great branch of human 
knowledge, never advances of its own motion, or in the 
exclusive hands of its own professed teachers. It was the 
astronomers that set the geologists upon their new depart- 
ure; it was the geologists that compelled the physiologists 
to amend their theory of order and cause in the animated 
kingdom. No science is independent of all other sciences ; 
no great department of human interest but draws correc- 
tion from all others,—least of all theology, which, however 
it may for a time be protected by awe and mystery —like 
chemistry in the nursing arms of alchemy,—must at last 
find itself smothered by its swaddling clothes, or else 
despised by its nurses; and then first it is that like the 
Spartan child, nakedly exposed, it finds health and vigor in 
the icy air that was expected to chill it to death, and 
returns to save and bless the State that had doomed it to 
perish. 
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There is nothing plainer, to-day, than the fact that relig- 
ion has outgrown the intelligence and care of her professed 
keepers. She is still watched and guarded like a restored 
lunatic whose sanity his professional keepers refuse to recog- 
nize. But this injustice and blindness are felt by too many 
disinterested observers, to be undisputed or long maintained. 
The sacredness of religion can no longer be best expressed 
by seclusion or separateness. It is not distant awe, but real 
appreciation and hearty and intelligent assent, that its prin- 
ciples most profit by. Not to show how revelation differs 
from, but how it agrees with the teachings of Nature, the 
instincts of humanity, and the experience of life, is the 
modern way of honoring its claims. To make the secular 
profane, in order the better to consecrate the religious, is 
only a vulgar temporary device of inking the shadows 
around to make patches of white lead look like sunlight. 
To keep theology for priests’ use, is the conjurer’s defence of 
his properties from the spectators he means to amuse and 
deceive through their ignorance, and his own arrangement of 
the lights. Not that professional theologians have been dis- 
honest, or are so to-day; and not that in the past, nay, and 
in the present, too, exoteric views of religion may not find a 
meagre justification in the moral and mental state of the 
infantile masses. But few things are more certain than that 
those who need religious blindfolds and handcuffs will 
always find plenty of priests to put them on, without any 
special strain on their own consciences; while those who 
will not wear them themselves, ought to be forbidden by 
solemn scruples from doing any part of the work which, 
however lawful in others, it is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost for them to engage in. We may honor the uses of 
the Mass, and even the priests who with good conscience 
administer it; but it would be blasphemy for any of us to 
use it, even if a million honest believers in its efficacy were 
demanding it at our hands. 

The grand necessity and duty of our times is to legitimate 
the claims of religion and the theology that makes religion 
an object of thought, in the presence of all knowledge and 
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all experience. This duty is evaded from causes not wholly, 
nay, not largely, discreditable, by those who are striving to 
take religion out of the arms of theology and treat it as a 
sentiment, a fragrance, an essence, independent of a body, 
and wholly separable from any definite thought. There is 
nothing which more distinguishes the most popular ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy of the day, than a cultivated obscur- 
ity and indefiniteness in all the outlines of religious senti- 
ment. The leading religious teachers are enforcing, by con- 
stant stress, and with great apparent acceptance and relief, 
the permanent distinction between religion and theology. 
What people feel and what they do in the realm of faith and 
piety are to be separated, it is said, from what they think! 
Truth of feeling has no connection with truth of opinion! 
Theological distinctions do not affect moral and spiritual 
sentiments and sympathies! Provisionally, this attempt to 
disparage ideas or distinctions in thought, in favor of rever- 
ent feelings and pious sentiments, may have its uses. It 
keeps a molluscous religion alive, after it has lost its old 
shell and before another has grown around it, in long 
default of which it must dwindle into uselessness, though it 
cannot wholly die. Many of the old dogmas, that did great 
service in their day, are now antiquated and effete. The 
sentiments they once housed still haunt their old homes; 
but they neither afford shelter nor defence. Yet ruins are 
often dear for the sake of those who once lived in them, and 
have their use in keeping up the spirit of patriotism and 
piety. But new generations cannot live in the ruins of old 
generations, though they do well to visit and honor them. 
Fresh feelings require fresh ideas. New wine, new bottles. 
And no bottles ends practically in no wine, though grapes 
may grow forever. It is not true, as is often now said, that 
religious sentiments are independent of ideas, though they 
survive disunion with ideas_that can no longer be enter- 
tained ; it is only true that they cannot vigorously live, after 
a time, in connection with ideas that the human mind for 
any reason refuses to acknowledge, and so go forth home- 
less, like birds whose nest has been destroyed by a whirl- 
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wind, hovering for a while around the beloved cradle, but at 
last striking out in search of a new place of rest. Religious 
sentiment, like all other human affections, has an immortal 
existence. It cannot be exterminated; but its usefulness 
depends upon the relative truth of the ideas with which it 
is, from age to age, associated, or the clear account in 
thought which it is able to give of itself. There are no 
benefactors of religious sentiment greater than those giants 
of intellect who have, from time to time, justified, formu- 
lated, and embodied it in systems of thought. No great 
successes in the sentiment of religion or its practical life 
have ever been due to the disparagers of opinion or the 
despisers of its claims on intellectual discrimination. We 
stilt owe to St. Paul, the first of theologians, to Origen and 
Tertullian and-St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, to Luther 
and Calvin, the framers of the great creeds of Christendom, 
the reverence of a measureless gratitude for their noble and 
successful efforts to articulate in systems of thought the 
sentiments of the religion of Christ, supplying the mind 
with ideas, on which sentiments could rest and grow. The 
fact is, that reason in religion has been the law of the life of 
religion as an instituted and social force; and that only 
rationalists, in the true sense of the word, of which St. Paul 
is chief, have ever been able to deal with it usefully. 
There never were men who used reason more than those 
who most affected to supersede it. The great creeds were 
made by rationalistic giants, who swept the whole domain of 
thought, philosophy, and existing science in framing the 
intellectual systems in which faith, hope, and charity might 
find a home and a fortress. Science, in its boldest and then 
most reasonable form, lay at the base of the Old Testament, 
in the Mosaic cosmogony, as well as in its sanitary laws. 
Philosophy is the animating spirit of the proem of the 
Fourth Gospel as well as its dominant, in the transcendental- 
ism in which it dissolves the mere facts and precepts of the 
previous biographies of Jesus. It is the chief instrument of 
Paul, the logician, metaphysician, scientist, thinker of the 
first historic era of our religion, who lays down a system of 
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thinking, which has gone far to give intellectual law to the 
Christianity of all later times. 

We cannot evade the necessity of a dogmatic system. 
The weakness of so-called liberalism is its boast that it has 
none, and will have none, and that faith requires none. We 
have lazily mistaken our contempt or hatred for effete 
dogmas for final independence of all dogma. But dogma is 
the necessary expression in ideas of the feelings, and moral 
and spiritual laws and conditions which the unity and rela- 
tionship of heart, conscience, will, and intellect in man 
require should be maintained. Our present inability to 
make adequate and satisfactory statements of Christian or 
religious truth is our misfortune, not our advantage. Let 
any man equipped with the intellectual right to dogmatize, 
able to state in the form of ideas, or propositions, the truths 
and principles that now float in a sentimental mist about us, 
and he would be as much a recreator of the religious life, 
hope, and earnestness of the age, as the sun was the 
redeemer of the earth when its light and heat triumphed 
over the formless and void, and dry land, warmed and 
lighted and made habitable, appeared for the occupation of 
man. 

Theology was long confessed to be the queen of the 
sciences ; and it is a position which must not be surrendered. 
If science and philosophy, in eur day, are complaining of the 
meshes that theology has entangled them in, and striving to 
ignore its claims, or pronounce them baseless and out of the 
realm of true knowledge, we who are devoted to her pur- 
suits and furtherance, must not imitate the dangerous and 
blind policy which mistakes a present inconvenience, or 
temporary obstruction, for a permanent antagonism, or an 
essential incompatibility. Christian theology, it is true, 
from its historic embarrassments and the pertrifactions of 
creed, has foolishly, if excusably, accepted the divorce which 
science and philosophy have sought or proclaimed. Faraday 
had said, and weakly, if eloquently, that he closed the door 
of his closet when he opened the door of his laboratory, and 


allowed no passage between them; and theologians with 
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leanings to science have echoed his convenient method of 
making peace by proclaiming non-intercourse, and declared 
that by faith they assented to that which as knowledge 
they denied; that as Christians and theists they were ready 
to maintain in the pulpit and at the hearth-stone what they 
were forced as scientists to discredit or deny in the chair of 
the academy or the forum of science. But this is a sur- 
render, not a victory. We do not wish truces and compro- 
mises between the great realms of human life, but peace and 
friendship, and an acknowledgment of the mutual depend- 
ence and essential unity of all departments of knowledge 
and experience in a great commonwealth of truth and hu- 
manity. If science is to be limited to the knowledge only 
of what is physical and most easily viewed and described, it 
must descend from its lofty seat; and if philosophy does not 
hold it among her provinces to include and justify faith and 
maintain the hopes, legitimate the yearnings, and explain 
the meaning of the religious instincts of man, or even the 
wonderful triumphs of the religion of Christ, she must resign 
her title of divine, and her pretension to the supreme love of 
wisdom. The love of wisdom is philosophy; the wisdom of 
love is religion; and theology is only philosophy engaged in 
the more direct contemplation and understanding of the 
source of eternal wisdom and love. The present jealousy or 
non-intercourse ‘between science and faith is purely pro- 
visional. Science sees many things, and suspects the exist- 
ence of more, that contradict the received data of Christian 
or theistic faith, The Church and the religious heart of 
humanity feel the truth, the comfort, the self-asserting power 
of many spiritual experiences, hopes, and convictions, that 
they can neither abandon at the challenge of science, nor 
maintain to her satisfaction and according to her present 
methods ; and the easy way of getting out of the embarrass- 
ment is for science and philosophy to repudiate theology ; 
and theology and religion to discountenance and accuse 
science as impious and faithless. It is much like the diffi- 
culty which evolution long had in placing the kingdom of 
the birds in any regular line with the other kingdoms of the 
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animal world; but now that lizards with wings and teeth 
have been dug out of the old strata of the rocks, the diffi- 
culty has disappeared. So the winged part of our nature — 
aspiration, faith, with their correlatives, revelation, and inspi- 
ration,— had, in like manner, so hidden itself in the clouds 
beyond which it sought to reach, that science and philosophy 
called their own ignorance of its laws, or their slothful pref- 
erence for easier inquiries, a permanent disability to deal 
with its problems, which they have superciliously relegated 
to a limbo of faith inwardly deemed a domain of superstition 
and dreams. But even dreams are now known to have laws 
worth investigating ; and superstition is the wonderful phos- 
phorescence, or looming of the religious faculty. Philosophy 
and science get rid of no difficulty or responsibility by call- 
ing faith a vast, popular illusion, or religion, superstition. 
The illusion, with its perennial persistence and vast influ- 
ence, requires explanation, and has a reason; and so be- 
comes the subject of science and philosophy. Science and 
philosophy must investigate and explain, and on the same 
principles which it applies to all other inquiries, these phe- 
nomena. And religion must decline to accept courtesy for 
justice, or to seek to profit by a forbearance which is insult- 
ing to her dignity. 

What that vast unknown is which science and philosophy 
are now seeking to enthrone in misty darkness, in the place 
of that God which the Church worships as light —in whom 
is no darkness at all,—remains yet to be seen. At present 
it seems the shrouded seat of all the beginnings,—the real 
original sources and fountains of life and law. It might be 
doubted whether science and philosophy do not disown their 
own nature or possibilities, when they insist upon tracing all 
the known to a line beyond which they not only say they 
know nothing, but affirm that nothing can be known. What 
is that knowledge which thus rests on ignorance? Is it 
knowledge at all? What is a law that acknowledges no 
law-giver? Theology plainly tells the other sciences that 
she refuses to practise their proud humility; that she will 
not disown the fruits of her meditations and experiences, or 
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the gift she finds hidden in her soul, and confess that she 
has no knowledge of God, or begin her pursuit of wisdom by 
declaring herself blind to its source. She believes that she 
knows God as she knows nothing else, because He is the 
original of all her knowing powers, and the being of all 
beings, whose existence, acknowledged and adored, underlies 
the possibility of all other knowledge. The easiness of this 
knowledge, its instinctive quality and pervasive influence, 
have made the arguments for its substantiation in thought 
often trivial and unreal. Like the existence of an outward 
world which never becomes doubtful until the fine and 
subtle arguments by which it is maintained succeed in puz- 
zling the understanding, so the being and the knowledge 
of God become dubious when we apply not our whole know- 
ing powers, but only our logical lens to his apprehension. 
Indeed, the confusion and folly which the disposition to put 
upon some one faculty or part of our nature, an office which 
can only be performed by the whole, and to say that that 
which cannot be known by a single perceiving organ may 
not be known by our total knowing powers, is the main 
source of the present conflict of the scientists with religion 
and human nature. Is science to take no cognizance of the 
knowing powers of the heart and the conscience, but only of 
the understanding? Is reason merely an intellectual fac- 
ulty, or also a moral and an affectional one,—the name for 
the congeries, the resultant of all the apprehensive sensibili- 
ties and receptivities and judgments which belong to human- 
ity in its individual or its corporate being? Philosophy has 
no office more neglected or more essential than to justify 
the place which the sentiments, affections, and moral feelings 
of man have in the pursuit of truth. Faith holds in solution, 
by instinctive apprehension, large elements of knowledge 
which science must reclaim, crystallize, and set in her now 
shortened and narrow tube — reflectors, condensers, deep- 
eners, wideners of thought — lenses not yet fitly used in the 
telescopes of philosophers,— used and trusted by saints and 
sages, but not yet fully legitimated or considered the fitting 
instruments of science and philosophy. Science gratefully 
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confesses that her progress is due to happy guesses afterwards 
verified by experiment; and it will not be until she brings 
what she calls guessing, under law, and perceives that the 
prescience of the human soul, its prophetic or inspired part, 
its poetic, imaginative, and faith-born elements are as legiti- 
mate sources of truth, however careful the watch they 
require, as its more prosaic, critical, and recording faculties, 
that she will be able to advance into regions where what 
she now calls the unknown will disclose the face of God! 

Meanwhile, humanity knows more than it knows that it 
knows, or can prove that it knows; and poetry and religion 
are the cisterns where this unverified truth hoards itself up 
against the drought that but for them would parch humanity 
into ashes. Science and philosophy can teach the world 
nothing absolutely new in the region of morals and religion, 
nothing that it does not already know by an inspiration 
and a revelation, which are essential and irrepealable laws 
of its life. The saint knows, without usually knowing why, 


_ what the philosopher knows that he knows, and more too. 


Life teaches moral science and religious philosophy by its 
own methods, and their best results often reside in minds 
and hearts to whom the very names are alarming. This 
does not discredit science and philosophy, but it ought to 
warn them that the common-sense of the race in morals and 
faith will never be long discredited, or far outrun, by any 
of their attainments. In nothing perhaps are man’s total 
knowing powers more happily illustrated, than in the confi- 
dence which Christianity has inspired him with. His stated 
reasons for believing it are often, or usually, mistaken; his 
account of its nature and authority, weak and superficial,— 
much like the reasons a young child might give for loving its 
mother, which would be profoundly deficient, and aside from 
the real ones. But the hold Christianity has upon man; the 
costly care he takes to transmit it from generation to genera- 
tion; the ingenious modifications he allows to meet the 
difficulties that assail it; the confidence he shows in its 
strength when the sappers and miners are at work under 
what are vainly supposed to be its foundations, all show that 
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to the total knowing powers of humanity, the thing we call 
Christianity, has appealed with an ever-growing strength 
and confidence, of which science and philosophy, unless they 
are willing to be discredited themselves, must sooner or later 
give a satisfactory and a friendly account. All embarrass- 
ments concerning the records, all difficulties connected with 
the abuses of its priests and ministers, all offences against 
scientific facts, are really only new evidences of the power 
and truth of something in it, vital, precious, persistent, which 
has proved able to carry loads that would have sunk any 
less buoyant and stanch vessel in so long a voyage over so 
stormy a sea of ages. I cannot doubt what this something 
is. It is the fact that Christianity suggests, contains, main- 
tains a knowledge of God, conveyed in man’s spiritual 
essence, and so anticipates and gives the race the practical 
use of a faith in God which it remains for philosophy to 
verify; that it furnishes in Jesus a human image of the 
divine beauty and goodness and wisdom, that answers to, and 
classifies and strengthens, the instinct for God and the knowl- 
edge of God, wrapped in the inmost recesses of the soul; 
that it boldly and without reserves, addresses man as a spirit, 
a soul, and so abolishes the gulf between him and his source, 
the Spirit of our spirits; that it suggests and assumes im- 
mortality, and that it gives that awful emphasis to duty and 
right which can alone command the permanent reverence 
of moral beings. These echoes of our nature, or calls to 
man’s inner faiths, have articulated themselves more and 
more clearly as they have met more civilized and highly de- 
veloped races of men. They have carried their own evi- 
dence with them, as keys do when they match the wards of 
the locks to which they are applied. Christianity has never 
really rested on its miracles; its miracles have rested upon 
her wings; never upon its vaunted evidences, which have 
all been furnished by men who believed first, and then gave 
reasons, which they did not need themselves, to satisfy men, 
who if they did not first receive the religion on its own 
evidence would never accept it on any such grounds. I 
believe that it has nothing to fear from investigation, liter- 
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ary criticism, testimony of comparative religions, progress 
of science, or knowledge of philosophy. For the philosophy 
of history has nothing to explain so wonderful and inspiring 
as the reasons of its triumph and the nature of its hold. 
Judging only by the present tendencies of science and phi- 
losophy, it would appear that they were never so friendly to 
the truth of religion and the truth of the Christian faith as 
now ;_and that in the study of the Church and the relations 
of the human mind in nineteen centuries to the mind and 
heart of Christ, they will find more that must guide them 
than of what is to be guided by them. It is not rash to 
predict that faith, and the Christian faith in its essence, will 
turn out to be wonderfully scientific, as the poetry of the 
ages turns out to be the solid core of their real life and all 
that remains of their literature of lasting value, and that 
much that we now regret in the history of our religion may 
be found to have been hastily rejected and be reclaimed by 
a better scientific method. 

The era of contempt for the past, is slowly completing its 
allotted cycle. The violent reign of the iconoclasts is over. 
The demolishers of classic traditions are staying their hands 
and seeking the origin and significance of the myths they 
once assailed as legendary will-o’-the-wisps. We may well 
believe that some of the theological ideas now most stoutly 
denied, and sometimes, with the insolence of ignorance, 
flouted as absurdities, were, in their day, the most neces- 
sary and most honest efforts of the men that felt and under- 
stood the power of the Gospel most, to substantiate and 
maintain Christian verities. We may greet the Nicene Creed 
with the laughter of fools, but it remains the record of the 
profoundest and most judicious thinking of the day, and has 
protected and handed down distinctions even now of un- 
speakable value. The homoiousian and homoousian contro- 
versy was vital at the time, and not simple hair-splitting, to 
be ridiculed by those who have not studied its history; that 
“ Christ was begotten, not made,” is a statement of the finest 
philosophic value to-day, and is the key to most of the prob- 
lems of his nature and ours. As true of us asof him, it is 
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only in need of its widest application to spirits, which are 
never made, but always begotten, to present the possibility of 
a future agreement between the most modern and the most 
ancient theology. 

It is among the chief privileges and duties of our Insti- 
tute to rise above even our own religious or theological 
prejudices, and recognize our own cloud to be to a consider- 
able degree a local one, while we seek to find the consensus 
of all Christian ages in a spirit which the Roman Catholic 
Church maintains in its letter only, but in a way to make us 
grateful even for that. I hope the day will speedily come 
when this close corporation of Unitarian ministers will open 
its doors and its lectureships to the best scholars and think- 
ers of all other branches of the Church; when, without 
abandoning denominational existence founded on conven- 
ience and antecedent sympathies, we shall have done forever 
with denominational theology, as we have done with sec- 
tarian philosophy or science. We have nothing to lose, 
and everything to gain by such a policy. Our best men 
have always been feeble as sectarians, and have roved freely 
over the whole domain, and some have even left us, for rea- 
sons of all others the most painful to consider, because they 
claimed to have found a deeper and wider catholicity else- 
where. Certainly, we are not the only, and perhaps not the 
best, example in theology of a breadth which, while it is 
fearless and spontaneous, is also scholarly and philosophic. 
We have ignored or denied, oftentimes, what better thinkers 
have thought it their office to explain and hold on to in its 
essence. 

In “the historic sense’ we have been unusually defective 
and barren. We have characteristically left the wounded 
dogmas and symbols of the Church to die, so far as we 
cared, upon the road behind us, hurrying on with what 
could march, instead of staying to heal their hurts and carry 
them forward with us. And as the result of this careless- 
ness and inhumanity, we have found some of the most 
exquisite elements of the Christian Church lacking in our 
administration of religion, and have wondered, without 
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much sympathy from the wise, why our ecclesiastical life 
was so thin and so unproductive. I know that the very 
word church, or ecclesiastical, is an offence in the nostrils of 
many liberals. And this is the best possible’ expression of a 
narrowness which I humbly think is neither scientific nor 
philosophic. If our profession and calling; if our organ- 
ized and cherished Christianity is not entitled to a place 
among the legitimate and permanent interests of humanity ; 
if the history of the Church is not to be regarded as a his- 
tory of real things, which men need not be ashamed nor 
afraid to own, and to acknowledge themselves in its succes- 
sion, — then we are consumptives, whose body is swiftly dis- 
solving, and the flush we sometimes feel is only a hectic 
fever, and not the sign of health and long life. But I must 
say that the freedom to entertain thoughts like these is 
largely due to the transcendental influence which has eman- 
cipated and widened, though it has also etherealized us. If 
I were to pick out our most hopeful theologians and most 
catholic and ecclesiastical leaders for the future, it would be 
from among the students and scholars who began with fear- 
ing that free thought would carry them out of the Church 
and out of Christianity, but who, once free from shackles 
and fear of free inquiry, have discovered that they are as 
free to think reverently and tenderly of human history and 
human wants, and of creeds and traditions, — nay, who have 
learned that creeds and traditions are themselves among 
the most significant and valuable subjects of inquiry. With- 
out the free play of thought, the wing of imagination, the 
historic sense, there can be no interpretation of the past, 
and no justice done to its inheritance, and no wise guidance 
in joining the present to it, and handing over its legacy 
enriched to the future. 

If history —the story of humanity, the record of the life 
of man’s passions, thoughts, and aptitudes — be a revelation 
of the will and providence of his Author, then that part of 
history which concerns his religious instincts and wants 
and fitnesses must be regarded as perhaps the most instruct- 


ive portion of the record, and the part which best deserves 
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careful and reverential study. If the family and the State ; 


are to be regarded as divine elements, whose existence and 
influence are provided for in his original constitution, and 
are only made more and more evidently the outcome of 
essential needs, so that no laws of external nature are better 
entitled to be viewed as expressions of the will of the cen- 
tral Source, —then the Church, and the Christian Church, 
has a claim to be considered as founded not merely in the 
will of man, but in the purpose of God. Institutions are 
the bones of history, the deposit and anatomy of the consti- 
tution of humanity, by which a harder and less yielding 
skeleton is provided, on which the softer and more changing 
tissues can be supported and developed. The Christian 
Church has proved itself to have some extraordinary rela- 
tion to the civilization, the progress, and the happiness of 
our common humanity. The religious instincts of man, 
under other forms of faith and other modes of worship, have 
continually been leading on, or playing into, that kind of 
faith and that sort of organization which, for nearly two 
thousand years, has been the central bond and constraining 
institution of humanity. Is it not time to suspect, on scien- 
tific and philosophic grounds, that history is a result of 
divine law, and that both Church and State, as they exist in 
the highest form of human civilization, are something more 
than provisional forms of a general set of tendencies? Are 
we never to accept any social and historic formations as an 
abiding part of the temple which is ine to cover in the 
race? There is tolerable evidence that the environment of 
man, which has brought his physical organs and frame to 
their present state by a series of anatomic and functional 
changes, has ended its transforming work because the adapta- 
tion of his frame to his environment is as complete as it can 
be made. What if the Church of Christ turns out, by a 
law of evolution, to be the completest adaptation of faith 
and institutions to man’s religious instincts that is possible, 
that it survives because it is fitted to survive, and that it 
needs no further great organic or structural change to meet 
his wants forever? What if religions have exhausted their 
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modes and tenses, and resolved themselves into the final form 
by a series of tentative experiments tested as an immense and 
exhaustive scale? What if the Christian Church, largely con- 
sidered, proves itself to be the last and highest of institutions 
to serve the spiritual and permanent wants of humanity? 
Would not its past history, its central dogma, the perma- 
nent symbols it has used, have grounds of reverence and 
elements of instructive guidance, which would somewhat 
rebuke the modern disposition, to treat its past as having no 
necessary connection with its future, and to speak of its 
existence as purely provisional, and likely to be superseded 
by other forms of association? It is to science and philosophy 
that we must look for the last verification of the Church 
and its faith; and it is growing plain to some that their ver- 
dict will be a more reverent and tender and grateful one 
than that of the mere intuitionists, who fancy that human 
history and the religious history of humanity can at any 
time be revolutionized by the independent act of new in- 
spirations. Intuitions cannot be organized without respect 
to environments. Heredity and tradition are permanent fac- 
tors in morals and religion; and what is to be will be a part 
and a fruit of what has been, and of what was purposed in 
the very inception of the race. The Church and its faith 
will still develop, but more slowly and always on a plan. 
Its dogma will not be a new or a wild fruit, but the fruit of 
precious grafts inserted in the old stock; its order and wor- 
ship and its symbols will be in a true succession. “No 
prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation.” 
The Church and its dogma must have that public interpre- 
tation which is furnished by the life of our total humanity. 
History, and the history of the Church, must teach us what 
this interpretation is, and what in it is least likely to expe- 
rience farther change. 

Let it be the duty and privilege of the Ministers’ Institute 
to apply a true science and a true philosophy to the under- 
standing of old symbols, and to prove that theology is not 
bed-ridden or superseded, the Church not a dead part of a 
dead past, and Christianity more alive than ever in its free- 
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dom, and neither chilled by intellectual airs nor become 
scentless and ghostlike, without any body of dogma or any 
house to dwell in. 


Henry W. BELLOWS. 


THE MESSIAH AND THE CHRIST IN HISTORY.* 


The topic assigned me is, in the words of the committee, 
“The Relation of Jesus to the Jewish Church.” This appears 
to cover the whole ground of the connection between the 
Old Testament and the New, or, at least, to give me the 
choice of any point in this large field. I have accordingly 
taken, and tried to hint in my title, what seems to me the 
most interesting point of all in that field, and, indeed, not 
inferior in interest to any historical question that could 
possibly be raised; that is, the transition in religious history 
from the name Messiah, with all that it denotes as the 
culminating of the old dispensation, to the name Christ, 
with all that it denotes as the inspiration of the new. 

No revolution that we know in the affairs of mankind, 
especially in its spiritual history, has been so significant as 
that suggested in the connotation of these two titles, of which 
each is a literal translation of the other. One brings before 
us the passionate, ever-baffled, and finally most disastrous 
hope of a perishing people,—the narrow, intense, fierce patri- 
otism, that had its boundaries sharply defined in the little 
State of Palestine; the other, a world-wide spiritual empire, 
seated on the deepest foundations of faith and reverence, 
showing the ideal side of a manifold, rich, powerful, and 
proud civilization, and with no ascertainable limit of duration. 
While the name Messiah is at best the title of a hoped-for 
Prince who might do for Jerusalem what the empire of the 
Cesars did for Rome —that is, establish it as the seat of 
enduring dominion founded in “ righteousness ” in the Jew- 
ish sense of that word, as the other was built upon the 





* Read at the Ministers’ Institute in Springfield, October 10, 1877. 
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Roman Law,—the name Christ has come, by successive 
enlargements of its meaning, to be the title of the spiritual 
or ideal leader of humanity. Nay, so instant and so marked 
was this transition, as soon as the name had passed from the 
local dialect into that Greek, which was the tongue of all 
known thought and culture, that Paul (who did more than 
all other men to bring it about) already uses that name to 
mean not simply the person, however exalted and revered, 
but a force purely spiritual and ideal,—‘“ Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God.” 

It belongs more properly to an appreciation of the life and 
work of Paul to consider this transition as it looks to the 
future, and opens the way to the new, large development of 
a religion of Humanity. It is my own particular task to con- 
sider it as it looks to the past, and connects itself with the 
history of a peculiar people. That wonderful Messianic 
hope — which in the ways of history was the indispensable 
preparation for the advent of a gospel preached to every 
creature — emerges amidst the desperate struggle of a little 
colony in Judea to defend its altar and temple from the 
stranger, and saves that struggle from despair. I need not 
go over here the story of that time which we call the Macca- 
bean period. It is, or should be, tolerably familiar to us all. 
I can at best attempt to make reasonably clear one or two 
historical points of view, which may help us understand its 
bearing on the impending revolution. 

Nor can I do so much as even point at the great and grow- 
ing body of literature which is gathering about the topic in 
review, to make clearer, one of these days, the real conditions 
of that great change. It seems to me that no field of histori- 
cal study is so interesting, or likely to be so fruitful, as that 
of the century immediately preceding the Christian era,— 
especially as explored from the point of view of Jewish 
learning, and with the vast mass of material that is gradually 
gathering and settling into shape. But just at present, it 
seems to me, also, that the erudition of the subject is one of 
the very difficulties in our way. The materials have still to 
be mined, weighed, assayed, forged, to fit them for the uses 
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of the historical imagination. It is the erudition that 
patiently interprets the visions of Daniel; that assigns date 
and meaning to the Sibylline Oracles; that toils upon the 
obscure dialect in which the Apocalyptic legend of “ Enoch” 
so long lay hid; that burrows in the strange mass of law, 
comment, tradition, and grotesque fancy which we call the 
Talmud —a heap intricate and strange, as if each grain in 
a pile of corn had sprouted and grown: into a tangled net- 
work of independent shoots,—it is this erudition, I say, 
which is at once the necessary preliminary to our task, and 
the difficult barrier which we have to burst for the sake 
of a wider vision. I wish distinctly to be understood as 
dealing with that wealth of erudition only at arm’s length, 
as it were, and with a certain distant awe. I have, indeed, 
sometimes fancied that if I had the leisure to be a scholar, 
and to choose my field, I should like to try my hand at this. 
But the leisure of the three weeks since the present task 
was assigned me gives me, alas! but time for a hasty, regret- 
ful glance, and for gathering such few fragments as I may, 
of memory and reflection, to serve my immediate end. 
Standing at the date of the gospel history, we seem to 
have fairly firm ground on an island in the great ocean of 
the past, or, at least, to be swinging at a tolerably sure 
anchorage among its restless waves. I will assume this 
date, then, for our historical point of view. And, for pres- 
ent uses, I shall deal not much with persons or names, 
except as they stand for forces and events. The end of the 
Old Testament canon —the last headland laid down on the 
chart that most of us have sailed by —is four hundred years 
away: about as far as the fall of the Eastern Empire under 
the Turks, the Wars of the Roses, the break-up of Feudalism 
in France under Louis XI., the revival of letters and arts in 
Italy, a few years before the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. A few dates like these may serve to help our sluggish 
imagination, and show what we mean by historical perspec- 
tive. Near midway, again, to where we are standing, is the 
glorious revolt of the Maccabees, another point in the per- 
spective to be fixed as firmly as we may: not quite as far 
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off as the Commonwealth in England and the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany. In other words, to the contemporaries of 
Jesus the hero of the struggle was somewhat nearer than 
Oliver Cromwell is to us; and the visions of Daniel about 
as near as Paradise Lost. 

I am probably not mistaken in thinking that this com- 
parison of dates startles us a little by bringing the events so 
close. But, in fact, they are much closer than that. If our 
daily walk took us past Whitehall, or a stroll into the next 
village to the hillside where Hampden fell, the events of that 
time would come incomparably nearer to our imagination. 
How was it, then, with the Jews of Palestine in the time of 
Jesus, who had no other memories, who knew no other land- 
marks, where only science and only dream lay within the 
strict limits of the interpretation of the Scripture that em- 
bodied, confirmed, and illustrated their one only hope? 
Herod’s wife was great-grandchild of the hero’s nephew; 
and Herod’s handiwork was there, unfinished, before their 
eyes. The aged Simeon might as a child (to take the aver- 
age of several learned guesses) have known the writer of 
Enoch, and he the writer of the visions of Daniel. Three 
generations might thus teuch hands across the whole space 
that separates the Old and the New. Thus I recollect going 
as a child to see an old man who had been captain in the 
Old French War;* and he, by no unfair stretch of possi- 
bility, might have known some one who remembered the 
execution of Charles I. The chasm is apt to look abrupt 
and impassable, like the gorge at Niagara; but it is not so 
very wide, but that we may fly a cord across, and that shall 
carry a strand, and that a cable, and the gulf is bridged. 

Looking now a little more carefully at the point of time 
which we have succeeded in bringing so near, we see that 
the stream of national or rather race-life flows in three pretty 
well defined channels,—in fact, ever since the time of the 
earlier dispersion, and the return of the pilgrim colony to 
Jerusalem, almost six hundred years ago. In Egypt that 


*A.D. 1756—1763, the date of the Seven Years’ War. 
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stream is widening out towards the placid lake of specula- 
tive philosophy which we call the new Platonism of Philo,— 
a great reservoir, which was pumped abundantly long after- 
wards into the sluice-ways of Christian theology, to spread 
and dilute the river of the water of life, till it could float the 
heavy-laden bark of St. Peter. Eastward, in Babylon, the 
stream loses itself, as it were, in wide marshes, where it 
breeds in course of time that monstrous growth of water- 
weed and tangle, with flowers interspersed of rare and curi- 
ous perfume, which we call the Babylonish legend, or the 
later Talmud. With either of these our subject has very 
little to do. The learning which interprets the schools of 
Jewish thought in Alexandria has been pretty thoroughly 
worked up, so as to be easily accessible, and (1 was going to 
say) cheap, though it can never lose a certain charm of its 
own in the blandly-flowing discourse of Philo, or a very real 
interest to one who traces the sources of Christian theology. 
The more remote and intricate study of the Eastern branch 
has still less present concern for us: it belongs really to the 
strange and curious history of modern Judaism,—a side 
shoot, which has grown independent of the main trunk into 
a vigorous, persistent, fantastic life of its own. I may say, 
however, in passing, that this side growth of the Jewish 
tradition, preserved and living through so many centuries,— 
utterly apart from the Christian tradition which it dis- 
owns and a stranger to it, with its strangely distorted 
pictures of the Messianic reign, holding itself jealously aloof 
from the science and culture of the modern world, jealously 
guarding its own individuality, hiding itself away except as 
glimpses of it may appear in such shapes as in Daniel Deronda 
and Auerbach’s Spinoza,—seems to me one of the most 
fascinating and curious branches of all learned study; but 
one which only native students of it, like Emanuel Deutsch, 
saturated from childhood with its strange lore, can ever hope 
to make intelligible to us, whom it quaintly terms the “sons 
of Javan.” 

So our subject narrows down to the course of the central 
stream, what we may call the Palestinian life of the Jewish 
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people. This is, from the outset down, intensely national, 
patriotic, local, yet none the less intensely confident in itself, 
disdainful of all life and thought outside, and buoyed through 
great tides of disaster by an immeasurable hope. Indeed, 
that great miracle of patriotic valor, the achieving of a real 
though brief independence by the Maccabees, in the face of 
the splendid monarchy of Syria, might almost justify any 
extravagance of hope. We call that hope Messianic. Ina 
certain vague, large way it dates back to the elder prophets 
of Judah, Isaiah and Micah, who give not only hints, but 
splendid pictures and symbols of the Lord’s reign in right- 
eousness and peace. When the flood of conquest had flowed 
over the State of Judah, in the long captivity of Babylon, 
those superb strains of prophecy had been composed,* whose 
only fit interpretation yet is in the gorgeous and tender 
harmonies of Handel’s “ Messiah.” But now the prophecy 
becomes distinct, vivid, personal. Intelligent criticism is 
well agreed in setting the visions of Daniel at the precise 
period of time we are dealing with; in fact, it narrows the 
date of their composition within some ten years,— say from 
168 to 178 before the Christian era. These visions, doubt- 
less, it is easiest for us to bring before our minds as songs of 
patriotic hope and cheer, in the strain and stress of a conflict 
all but desperate, rather than expound them painfully in 
their detail, as they apply to the nearer past and the imme- 
diate present. What we have definitely to do with them, 
for the purpose now in hand, is to see how they fixed — 
crystallized, as it were—that patriotic hope about the 
person of a Deliverer, who, again, was (like the “ Man of 
Sorrows” of the prophet of the Captivity) hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from Israel himself in his great agony. “I saw 
in the night visions, and behold, one like a Son of Man 
came in the clouds of heaven, ...and there was given him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom; .. . his dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” And, again, 


*Isiiah xl., xvi. Tne title Messiah appears (xlv., 1) to have been first applied to 
Cyrus. 
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“ The kingdom and dominion shall be given to the people of 
the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him.” * 

Now this prediction comes close upon a description which, 
by the universal understanding of interpreters, points to the 
condition of the East among the successors of Alexander,— 
that is, the immediate oppressors of the Jews. There is 
no reason to doubt that the coming of this “Son of Man 
in the clouds of heaven” was passionately waited for, ex- 
pected, longed for, to appear from day to day, any more 
than that Christ’s second advent wes daily expected in the 
Apostle’s day, or has been and still is in ours. Most likely 
some passing triumph of Judas, or Jonathan, or Simon, the 
heroic brothers, brought from time to time that fervent con- 
fidence and hope to rest on them. And again, the hope 
deferred lay always ready to be evoked anew, and applied 
to whatever champion seemed at the moment likely to ac- 
complish the unreasoning but fervid expectation. Thus, 
after a century and a half of disappointment, it was just as 
ready to centre upon Herod the Great, whom Antony and 
Augustus had set in secure dominion,—a painful travesty, 
indeed, of the great Hope, when we think who and what 
Herod was,—a son of Edom and a tyrant; but how gen- 
uine we see in the Herodian party in the gospels, and in a 
sober argument by Epiphanius, three centuries later, in its 
disproof. 

In point of fact, we are apt to think too much of the 
Messianic hope in a formal, dogmatic way, or in the way, 
perhaps, of learned exposition,— associating it too exclusively 
with the august strains of prophecy on one side, and the yet 
more august series of events that flowed from it on the 
other. We do not always stop to think how simple, how 
natural, how human it was, after all. In one sense it is a 
miracle in history, a phenomenon without any exact parallel, 
—the brooding tenacity, the passionate resolve, the revival 
from defeat, the endurance through centuries of humiliation, 








. *Daniel vii., 13, 14; id. 27. See Stanley, especially for the phrase “a Son of 
an.” : 
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that characterize the Jews’ faith in their coming Deliverer. 
And so again, in the courses of Providence, in the grand 
evolution of events, it is a thing that is and must remain 
without example, that a national hope has been transfigured 
in the person of One, who after near nineteen centuries is 
still looked up to as the spiritual chief of humanity, and 
whose name has been received as the symbol of what is infi- 
nite and divine; nay, as a name of the Infinite himself. But 
look at it again, on its nearer side, and it is not so hard to 
see, not only that it was very human in its passion and lim- 
itation, not only that in its wild frenzy it led straight to a 
tragedy of unexampled horror, but that in its elements it be- 
longed quite naturally to the time and people. In its vehe- 
ment persistency, in its passionate devoutness, it is fairly 
matched by the four centuries’ struggle in which the Montene- 
grins, under their bishop-prince, have consecrated themselves 
to the crusade against the Turk,—a struggle whose issues 
we are watching in the telegraphic bulletins of to-day. In 
its temper of stern patriotism — sombre, tender, unyielding, 
pathetically hopeless—it is like that other amazing phe- 
nomenon of our time, the life that smoulders in the ashes of 
thrice-desolated Poland. We do not always think how close 
these great historic passions may come to our own life. I 
have myself visited and talked with a princess of the blood 
of old Lithuanian heroes— Antonia Jagiello— who, with 
more than the heroism of a Deborah or a Judith, led the 
forlorn hope at the head of her regiment on the battle-fields 
of Hungary. Let me copy here a picture which I find ina 
powerful French romance:* it is of the hapless insurrec- 
tion of 1863, and it is a young Poldé that speaks, who visits 
his mother in Paris, feeling himself dead to honor ever since 
he signed in prison 2 pledge not to persist in war against the 
oppressor : — 

Before me was a figure in alabaster, representing a woman crouched and 
in chains, with the inscription, Polonia exspectans et sperans,—“ Poland 


hopes and waits.” Above hung an ivory crucifix; between the crucifix 


*Cherbulliez; L’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolski. 
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and the crouching figure my portrait in medallion. Here my mother had 
gathered all her love,—her God, her country, and her child. How 
strange the position of that portrait seemed! What had that woman in 
chains, that crucified God, to say to hin? What had he to answer them? 
But no, I said, this portrait is not I. It is that other,—he who had a 
faith, and is dead. And I thought of these things with unfathomable 
pity,— that hidden manna, that bread of life, held in a mother’s 


heart ! 

This is all over again the picture of that passion which we 
have seen in the figure Judea capta, seated beneath a palm ; 
which the women of Judah had in their hearts when they 
wore the turreted ornament on their heads, “the Golden 
City,” as a witness that they should never forget the fallen 
and beloved Jerusalem. The Polish lady learns her son’s 
forfeited honor, disowns him, and dies. It is exactly the old 
Hebrew phrase,— cut off from his people. The terrible story 
of Josephus tells of a temper as stern and high among the 
women of Judah who fell in their country’s fall. And a 
passion as deep, though not vindictive and fierce like that, 
lay doubtless in the heart of Jesus when he said, “ Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children.” 

Intense, patriotic, human as it was, the Messianic hope 
was, I think, very little ideal; very little of what we should 
call religious. So far as it looked at all beyond the fact of 
triumph and independence, it seems to have been very secular, 
even sordidly practical. It meant “ meat and drink,” olives, 
corn, and Vineyards, sheep, cows, and oxen, and a vigorous 
lording it over other people. Wherever the Jewish imagina- 
tion trusts itself in images of the future, it takes very 
strongly to such realities as these. So much, at least, we 
can get from a glimpse or two at that master-piece of fancy 
running riot, the Babylonish Talmud, with its monstrous 
banquets of behemoth and leviathan, and its vast clusters of 
grapes, each clamorous to be gathered before its fellow. 
The Messianic kingdom was to be established in righteous- 
ness, it is true; but, so far as consciously developed, a right- 
eousness like that of the Scribes and Pharisees, — quite 
sincere in its way, but wonderfully dry and thin, resembling 
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what we think of under that name very much as lichen 
resembles flowers and grain. But we need not dwell on this 
side of it: first, because it is sufficiently apparent in the 
censures of Jesus himself; and secondly, because the Jewish 
people never, since the Captivity, fairly exhibited their 
qualities in an independent national life. Forced in upon 
itself by oppression, or else antagonism, on every side, the 
petty monarchy enjoyed at best such independence as it 
could win from the mutual jealousies of Syria and Rome. 
The real history of the Messianic period is a history of 
almost constant struggle, often heroic, and, at critical peri- 
ods, in the highest degree tragical. 

That period, properly defined, includes about three centu- 
ries. It begins with the revolt of the Maccabees and the 
visions of Daniel; it ends with the brief Messianic reign of 
Simon Bar-Kochab (or Barcochba) — whose title means Son 
of the Star, in allusion to Balaam’s prophecy — who perished 
in the final conquest of Jerusalem by Hadrian, and with the 
martyrdom of Rabbi Akiba, just a hundred years after the 
Crucifixion. Within this period, nay, in that brief space 
of restless spiritual agitation between the death of Herod 
and the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70, I have seen it 
stated that no less than fifty adventurers were more or less 
widely recognized as Messiahs, and were known under that 
claim to history. Lawless and turbulent insurgents, most of 
them, against Roman rule, or else the fiercest and most 
stubborn of military leaders, when the storm of conquest 
and destruction fell. The hard, matter-of-fact rendering 
given in such events as these of a hope so fervid and ideal at 
the start—a rendering of it at once sordid and fierce —it 
seems necessary to bring into strong relief, if we would see 
it as a very natural thing in human annals, and, at the same 
time, as the real background of that purely ethical and 
spiritual interpretation’ which at length displaced it, and 
transfigured the Messiah to the Christ. 

Ido not consider that it belongs properly to my task to 
attempt a solution of that central problem of history, the 
origin of Christianity. Science is not content until it has 
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traced, one by one, the links of sequence that guide from 
antecedent to result, and is sure that there is no missing 
link. But science does not define or assign the Cause, 
which it must always assume or else ignore, historical 
science as much as any. This particular antecedent of 
Christianity, which we find in the Messianic hope of the 
Jews, it is well for us to see as distinctly as we can, how it 
was in the way of historical perspective, and what it was, in 
the way of historical imagination. When we would apply 
it to explain anything in the rise of Christianity, we find it, 
so to speak, at the two edges of the phenomenon we are 
seeking to explain. We find it at every step in the gospel 
narrative, where it makes an element in the mental atmos- 
phere, without which the course of that narrative would be 
manifestly inconsequent and incredible; and, when the scene 
shifts to apostolic times, we find it fading away in all its 
gross features, while it is getting transfigured into a sacred 
memory and an ideal truth. In the brief remainder of time 
that I can claim, I consider that it is my duty to touch, very 
lightly, on these two phases of it, which we may call its 
culminating phase and its vanishing phase, and to indicate 
the historical connection between them. . 

The first thing we have to do, then, is to take the record 
of the facts, if we can, absolutely without the warp of any 
preconceived opinion, or any theological dogmatism. Look- 
ing at them so, it appears to me that what we may call the 
Messianic: consciousness of Jesus— which is so intense and 
even predominant towards the close of his ministry — was a 
comparatively late development in him. To put it in theo- 
logical phrase, his generation as Son of God was anterior to 
his appointment: as Messiah of the Jews. In the language 
which we usually apply to human experience, his vocation 
as a moral and spiritual teacher was recognized first; and 
only as an after result came his strong conviction that he 
was the chosen deliverer of his people, by a way they could 
not understand or follow. At first they knew him only as a 
village enthusiast, a Galilean teacher, at best a Rabbi, like 
other interpreters of the law, one of the school, perhaps, 
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of Rabbi Hillel or Rabbi Simeon; like them, setting the 
weightier matters of justice and mercy above the mint, 
anise, and cummin of current exposition. For a background 
to the understanding of his discourses, one should know 
something of the wonderful, well-meaning pedantry of the 
rabbinical interpreters, and something, too, of the genuine 
and wholesome ethics which the better sort, Hillel at their 
head, had tried to engraft upon it. But here was a new and 
astonishing phenomenon. Their placid moralism, their com- 
mon-places of natural ethics, suddenly blazed out in a pas- 
sionate and even haughty conviction,— flooded, too, with a 
glow of fervent trust, a wealth of human tenderness, a strain 
of poetic beauty, which made it all, as it were, a new revela- 
tion to his hearers, and “he taught them as one having 
authority.” All this is indicated, plainly enough, in the 
austere morality, the sharp transitions, the strange and win- 
ning sweetness, the tender and bright imagery, the perfect 
expression of religious trust, that make the Sermon on the 
Mount different in kind from all other existing words, from 
the calm beatitudes of its opening to the stern and menacing 
parable at its close. This we must take as the type of the 
teaching of Jesus in its earlier stage, apart from all critical 
questions that touch its literary form or the sources of its 
doctrine. The swift flow and the vivid personality we find 
in it are the very stamp, the very person, so to speak, of the 
young prophet of Galilee. 

But this is not the person of the Jewish Messiah, even by 
the highest Christian interpretation we can give that title. 
I cannot help feeling that the consciousness of that special 
mission was developed in the mind of Jesus later than this, 
and gradually. If it had crossed his thought before, the 
scene of the temptation seems to show that it had been defi- 
nitely resigned. But it lay, so to speak, very near, and 
offered itself once and again. Without any doubt he had 
been nurtured in that fervent patriotic hope whose peculiar 
home was Galilee, and felt it as strongly as any of his 
countrymen. And, again, the words of John the Baptist had 
greatly quickened that restless and eager expectation, which 
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began already passionately to demand the coming of a 
Deliverer. Remember, too, how near, in the mental per- 
spective, was that day of sudden glory which had redeemed 
a martyr people froma yoke more cruel and seemingly as 
strong as that of Rome; and how the name of Elias the 
forerunner, mysteriously hinted by Malachi, and repeated in 
more vehement strain in the prophecy of Enoch, was already 
current in men’s mouths. Now it was not the words of 
purely religious teaching in the discourse of Jesus, it was not 
the moral loftiness, or the strong appeal to conscience, that 
made the people’s heart acknowledge its king in him, and so 
(as it were) flashed back the conviction upon his own. It 
was rather those other signs of persona] power that went 
with his word. It was that his presence by some mysteri- 
ous force could stir great multitudes as the waves of the sea 
are moved by the wind or lifted by the moon; that his 
voice —a very rare gift, which has been known also in 
modern times — could soothe brooding insanity and control 
the wild demoniac and charm away the passion of despair or 
grief; that healing went from his touch, and sick men in his 
sight became conscious of new health and strength,— it was 
these things that so wrought on them, that “they were 
ready to take him by force and make him a king.” 

Now when a man—and just in proportion as he is a man 
of special purity of conscience and loftiness of aim — becomes 
aware in himself of some rare, perhaps \nparalleled, personal 
power,— power, too, of a sort that distinctly imposes on him 
a special mission to his fellow-men, a task to fulfil altogether 
his own, and a destiny apart from theirs,— this conviction is 
apt to come upon him with awe and sadness and a certain 
terror. “Ah! Lord God,” said Jeremiah, “ behold I cannot 
speak, for I am a child.” But the Lord said, “Say not, 
I am a child; for thou shalt go to all that I shall send 
thee, and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt speak.” 
This spiritual crisis, I conceive, came to Jesus not before, but 
during his public ministry. It is indicated by his shrinking 
from the observation and contact of men; by his spending 
whole nights apart in prayer; by the transfiguration, in 
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which he is forewarned of “the decease which he must 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” Before it, his words were such 
as I have spoken of,—the deep conviction of moral truth, 
the pure poetry of the religious life. After it, we have his 
vehement appeals to the Jewish people, his passionate denun- 
ciations of their time-serving and false leaders; his brooding 
tenderness over the approaching fate of Jerusalem ; his whip 
of small cords for the traders of the temple; his apocalyptic 
visions of the coming terror; his vague but awful hints con- 
veyed in parables of the virgins and of the impending judg- 
ment. These all belong to what we may call the later or 
Messianic period of his ministry. I do not mean that in its 
essential spiritual elements, in its assertion of righteousness 
and mercy not partiality and wrath as the heart of the law, 
this second period was one whit altered from the spirit of 
the first; but only that its force was narrowed more and 
more in asingle channel towards a special end. How dis- 
tinctly he may have thought of a national rescue and tri- 
umph like that of Judas the Maccabee as a possible thing — 
before the great shadow fell on him in the Garden of Geth- 
semane — we are not, perhaps, entitled to judge. If he did 
think of it as possible, we may be sure it was by way of 
divine miracle, not of human valor. And it takes nothing 
from the serene altitude of his spirit in the hour of martyr- 
dom, if we assume that it was won at last in answer to his 
passionate prayer in the agony of bloody sweat; and that 
the cup which he prayed might pass from him held in it the 
disenchantment of a glorious, unselfish, patriotic dream. 
That dream, the dream of present deliverance from the 
alien yoke, was shared by those who had caught imperfectly 
his spirit, and who, with mistaken thought but loyal heart, 
continued to believe in him. That belief in him had grown 
upon them till it had altogether possessed their souls, and 
life itself was no longer possible to them without it. His 
spiritual and ethical interpretation of the great hope had 
definitely resulted —for us, and for them as fast as they 
were able to receive it so—in emancipating it from all 
boundaries of race or time, and making it signify the deliv- 
5 
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erance of the soul of man from everything that is evil, and a 
world-wide reign of righteousness. But we know how long 
they clung to those narrow renderings; how persistently 
they looked for his visible coming in the clouds; what plain 
words of promise they believed had been audibly spoken to 
them by angels out of the sky; and how passionately a 
remnant— under the disdainful title of Ebionite or Nazarene, 
or hiding, perhaps, in the disguise of the Holy Order of the 
Essenes—clung to the very soil of Palestine, where had 
walked those blessed feet which they had seen nailed to the 
bitter cross, and looked patiently for that vision of the Son 
of Man, even from the blasted hill-sides of Judea and the 
ruined walls of Jerusalem. 

But those blasted hill-sides and those ruined walls had 
broken at length, to the great body of disciples, the spell, 
weakened by years yet not wholly lost, by which their eyes 
were holden so that they should not know their Master. At 
first they had pieced out (as it were) the outline of a life 
that in its earthly appearing was defeated and broken, by 
visions borrowed in part from old seers and their interpre- 
ters. They had adjourned to a second advent that perfect 
fulfilment which was wanting in the first. They even clung 
to a doubtful prophecy that it was foreordained there should 
be two Messiahs: the son of Joseph must first come, and 
suffer defeat and death; and then the son of David should 
come, to victory and endless reign. But in the lapse of 
years, in the growth of other sympathies and duties, and the 
keen interests of daily life, all that was special and local in 
the Messianic hope must inevitably thin out and disappear. 
How it became transfigured in the minds of those who had 
not known Jesus after the flesh, till for the Messiah we have 
at length the Christ in history, belongs rather to the study 
of the life and work of the Apostle Paul, who was a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews; who, “for the hope of Israel,” was bound 
in chains; but who was also the great Free-thinker of the 
Apostolic era, and has been the chief interpreter — some 
say even the founder —of Christianity for modern times. 

Partly to recapitulate, and partly to anticipate a little, I 
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will repeat, in closing, the words I have already used in a 
different connection : — 

“That Jesus himself, in his interior consciousness, was 
lifted to apprehend the dread and solitary grandeur of his 
historic destiny, that he fully conceived the true and legiti- 
mate hope of his nation to be consummated in himself — 
that hope created by ages of prophecy, sustained through 
centuries of disaster, and now expanding to embrace the 
spiritual destinies of all mankind,— is not only the clear and 
evident reading of his life, it is the one thing without which 
that life can receive no intelligible interpretation. Impera- 
tively disclaiming the assumption of personal merit or holi- 
ness as the ground of his authority, he as distinctly exalts 
the official dignity of the Messiahship, while asserting it for 
his own. Knowing well the fate to which it leads him, and 
that the Son of Man must be made ‘ perfect through suffer- 
ing,’ he never once abates that claim, or wavers in it. The 
heavenly omens of his nativity, and a childhood watched by 
fond motherly hopes, had nurtured this overwhelming con- 
viction of his vocation and destiny, as Son of God and 
Deliverer of his people, which made so thoroughly a part of 
his maturer manhood. That if he chose he might even have 
been such a Deliverer as they madly looked for, he seems to 
have believed, and hinted more than once, especially towards 
the mournful close of his ministry. And it was a clear and 
voluntary and noble sacrifice in which he laid down his life 
as the price of that ‘atonement,’ in which the heart of man 
should be reconciled to the truth and providence of the 
Father. 

“Yet we may easily believe it to have been —as we find 
it in fact— with a certain reluctance and misgiving that 
Jesus first directed the Messianic expectations of the people 
upon himself. He forebore to stimulate in them what was 
at best a false and vindictive, and what proved a bitterly 
pernicious and fatal hope. When they would ‘take him by 
force and make him a king,’ he withdrew to the solitude of 
mountain or wilderness; he stilled the insane or eager 
clamor of demoniacs, or the grateful homage of those he 
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healed of hopeless malady, by commanding ‘that they 
should not make him known.’ But the hope was firmly 
embedded in the religious life and language of the day. It 
could not be contradicted or evaded; it might perhaps 
receive a higher and juster interpretation. The phrase 
‘kingdom of heaven’ he set himself, therefore, steadily to 
disengage from all the vindictive and fantastic images of 
Jewish fancy; to make it mean to others what his clearer 
understanding and finer spiritual apprehension discerned in 
it; to sketch, as it were, its boundaries in the realm of the 
moral life. When one asks him if the kingdom shall imme- 
diately appear, he answers by saying that it comes not with 
observation; that men cannot say Lo here! or Lo there! for 
it is within. It is for the meek, the merciful, the peace- 
makers, the poor in spirit, the pure in heart. It is like 
leaven, like seed sown in a field, like a hidden pearl, like the 
impartial wages of laborers in a vineyard, like the return for 
a faithful use of money, like a marriage feast open by procla- 
mation to all that are worthy and willing to enter,—like 
anything rather than what they hoped and craved. What- 
ever of the images or notions more familiar to the popular 
conception are adopted in his discourse, they are subdued to 
that main purpose; they but bridge the interval between the 
common thought and his. In numberless ways he set him- 
self thus to stem the swift and turbulent stream of his coun- 
trymen’s desire, and teach the true meaning of the hope of 
Israel. 

“His own name he would not at first suffer to be used in 
too near connection with that hope, or announced as the 
Messiah of the coming kingdom: yet, assured as he was that 
the true culmination and completion of the Hebrew pro- 
phetic history were in himself, his claim became by degrees 
more public and explicit; and, when he distinctly foresaw 
his own death as decreed and inevitable, he no longer 
scrupled to declare, in the most open manner, that he was 
the true Son of God, the Prophet foretold by Moses, the 
expected Man. His death he knew, when nothing else could 
do it, would break the spell of that charmed thought, that 
false hope, which stimulated the worst passion of the people 
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while it fettered their best religious life. During his life- 
time he could bé to them, at best, only the leader of a relig- 
ious reform, the sincerest and best of Jewish teachers, the 
messenger (they trusted) of a deliverance daily and passion- 
ately longed for. It was after his departure that he became 
to them a spiritual presence, the living manifestation of the 
Word of God, and the Saviour of the world. Once granting 
his Messianic claim, all the rest would follow in time of its 
own accord. 

“But early associations lost their hold very slowly. To 
the first generation of believers the clearest notion of 
Christ’s kingdom seems to have been, that he would pres- 
ently reappear ‘in the clouds with power and great glory,’ 
as in the visions of Daniel; and that the dazzling but inco- 
herent imagery of the Hebrew dreams would yet be literally 
fulfilled in him. As surely as he was the true Messiah and 
the hope of Israel, so surely his Messianic work on earth 
was still unfinished. The vagueness of the future made 
good the deficiency and disappointment of the past. The 
historical lineaments of Jesus were pieced out with the 
features of the genuine Hebrew type of the Messiah. These 
superadded features were held in reserve against the sup- 
posed immediate future; and were made objective to the 
disciples’ minds in the angelic declaration, ‘This same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
return in like manner a; ye have seen him go into heaven,’ 
and in the apocalyptic imagery in which his coming is 
vaguely foretold in the doom impending over Israel. The 
spiritual office of the Messiah having been discharged, there 
remained the temporal, which could not be long delayed. 
Such was the early hope of the Jewish Christians, certified 
to their mind by the resurrection of their Lord. -It served a 
temporary but most important use as a stay or scaffolding 
to their imperfect faith in the spiritualized and risen Christ, 
for the space of perhaps a generation, when it fell, with the 
utter ruin of the Jewish State. Then, and not till then, 
Christianity was released from the narrowness of Hebrew 
forms, and became an independent faith.” * 

J. H. ALLEN. 


* Hebrew Men and Times, pp. 405-409, 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
No. VI. 


This paper was completed before I saw, in the October 
issue of the Unitarian Review, Mr. MacCauley’s very able 
lecture on Dr. Channing, which, certainly, does beautiful 
justice to his large, free, unsectarian spirit. I think that had 
he lived till now, he might have advanced from the Arian 
towards the Athanasian doctrine of the relation of Jesus 
Christ with all men to the eternal Father, as explained in an 
extract from Mr. Upton (Unitarian Review, p. 451). But 
whether it is an advance of thought to conceive of evolution 
as applicable to the living soul of man, I must be permitted 
to doubt. That the human body is an evolution from less 
highly organized body, may be affirmed; and that it may 
evolve ever finer organization, enabling an ever more ade- 
quate manifestation of the eternal soul of man, is, perhaps, 
prophesied in the transfiguration, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ, and what is called his miraculous working 
power, which, Dr. Channing thought, instead of violating any 
laws of Nature, only illustrated higher laws than are ordina- 
rily experienced by men fallen from original purity of body 
and will, through inheritance of the physical effects of moral 
lapse. Dr. Channing frequently intimated that the time 
might come when all men would be raised to that sovereign 
place in Nature which the memoirs of Jesus exhibit; and I 
have frequently heard him quote in this connection, Paul’s 
words: “By man came death; by man, also, cometh the 
resurrection from the dead.” 

In order to appreciate how Dr. Channing’s belief in the 
miracles was consistent with his conception of the sacredness 
and irrefragability of Nature, it is necessary to know that he 
considered the material universe the word of God, quite as 
much as Hegel did, according to the statement of Stallo.t 
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“The line dividing matter and mind,” he used to say, “is 
too undefined for us to be able to say that the resurrection of 
the body of Jesus, and its becoming invisible in the ascen- 
sion, was anything more than an immense increase of the 
power by which the soul makes the countenance express 
varying emotion.” I remember one time when Mrs. Chan- 
ning said to him in my presence, “ My dear, how are we to 
know our friends in heaven?” he replied, with a flashing 
smile, “ By their looks, to be sure; have you never seen the 
soul?” He had none of the hard dogmatism of some 
modern naturalists who confine the powers of apprehension 
to the five senses; and, on the other hand, he did not limit 
the scope of the senses. He believed in a world transcen- 
dental to the material universe — and even more substantial 
—which is objective to the heart’s desires, whose gratifica- 
tion makes the fulness of even human life. 

In conversing with the so-called Free Religionists of the 
present day, who are an evolution from the Unitarians and 
“Free Light” Quakers that constituted the Liberal Christians 
of the earlier part of the century, I always notice that they 
do not quite do justice to the advanced views and free, intel- 
lectual spirit of Dr. Channing. ' 

Even Mr. W. C. Gannett, who speaks of him with such 
affectionate reverence in his very remarkable biography of 
his father (whose life and name were intensely identified 
with Unitarianism), more than once expressly affirms that 
Dr. Channing was the leader of the Unitarian sect. And, ina 
discourse upon the history of Unitarianism which I once 
heard him deliver at Horticultural Hall, in Boston, he spoke 
as if the interests of Unitarianism, per se, so influenced Dr. 
Channing’s mind, that it somewhat limited or checked its 
progress. Nor, in that history did Mr. Gannett once mention 
Buckminster, whose remarkable conversational powers and 
social grace did more to identify the Liberal Christian party 
in Boston with Unitarianism, than the influence of any other 
one man; while his personal fidelity gave to him, and the 
religious views he professed, a place in the heart of families, 
which was the counterpart of that he held in the circle of 
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gentlemen, who met on Sunday evenings in his parlors for 
conversation, the memory of whose charm was still fresh, when 
I first visited Boston in 1820-21, and gilded the clouds of 
sorrow that had hardly begun to disperse, after his untimely 
death. 

Dr. Channing was kept very much out of the social gath- 
erings at Mr. Buckminster’s by his feeble health and its 
accompanying inevitable seclusion, and thus he had the less 
part in all that was done at that time — but with no conscious 
purpose — to give an esprit de corps, and the Unitarian name 
to the Liberal Christians, who still were so little sectarian, 
that they were genially associated in the Anthology Club 
with the accomplished Dr. Gardiner, Rector of Trinity 
Church, and others, not Uuitarians. 

I know that for several years of my early residence in 
Boston, strongly marked sectarianism and all bigotry had a 
certain odor of vulgarity about it, as well as was counted 
positively immoral. And between 1826 and 1832, when I 
was in the habit of spending my evenings at Dr. Channing’s 
whenever he was in his city home, the word Unitarianism 
was hardly ever uttered. One little circumstance was sig- 
nificant of Dr. Channing’s state of mind. In one year of this 
period, the American Institute of Education was established ; 
and at one of its early meetings a paper was read, said to have 
been written by a lady, in which the ground was taken that 
the progress of Unitarianism was a sort of gauge of the 
progress of education. I was not present, and did not know 
the fact that it was ascribed to me, till one day Dr. Channing 
told me of it, and added, with a little laugh, “I took it upon 
myself to contradict .it; for I thought you had probably 
incurred the charge because of your familiarity with me, and 
so I felt bound to exonerate you.” 

And yet it was also a fact that the question of what was 
the life and thought of Jesus Christ as stated in the New 
Testament, was the staple subject of our discourse. And, 
whenever there was occasion for the Unitarians to under- 
take any Christian work, or to assert their right to equal 
respect with other religious bodies, Dr. Channing was ready 
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to preach the sermon, or do whatever good fellowship re- 
quired in the ‘cause of freedom. 

Some of the more zealous young Unitarians did always, 
however, complain of his indifference to the sectarian inter- 
est and name. He was never especially popular with. the 
Unitarian ministers, and I remember hearing the elder ones 
compare him unfavorably not only with Buckminster, but 
with others, now generally admitted to be his inferiors. He 
seldom attended the meetings of the Suffolk Association. I 
remember to have abruptly entered his study one day when 
this meeting was at his own house, and was struck with the 
unwonted air of embarrassment of Dr. Walker, and others, 
who told me afterwards the conversation there was always 
constrained. In his simplicity and earnestness, Dr. Channing 
wanted to turn it upon those great subjects which “ would 
have befitted the case were Jesus himself bodily present to 
lead the conversation,’ as he rather impatiently added. 
This was the true explanation, and not any sanctimonious- 
ness on Dr. Channing’s part; for never was any one more. 
free from it; nor was it any ecclesiastical spirit, of which he 
had nota particle. But he had little health and strength 
for company, and when he met those dedicated, like himself, 
to the vocation of Christian teacher, he wanted to use the pre- 
cious time for the highest exchange of thought on topics suffi- 
ciently remote from dogmatic theology and controversy, but 
touching the transformation of society from selfishness and 
frivolity to spiritual philanthropy and intellectual serious- 
ness. 

On the other hand, the hard-worked ministers of Boston 
and vicinity gathered for social relaxation from their wear- 
ing pastoral and pulpit services, and needed an hour of 
gayety. 

But to return to my reminiscences of that first conversa- 
tion, in which nothing was more marked (and observed by 
me at the moment) than that to him Unitarianism was, as 
he said, “only a vestibule” of the temple of truth. As far 
as it was the name of a church party he repudiated the 


name, though on doctrinal grounds he opposed the word 
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Trinity as misleading and inadequate, if only because it is 
merely an abstract statement of the divine name, a produc- 
tion of the subtle Greek intellect after the death of Jesus 
and his apostles. The unscriptural word, as he thought, 
took. God away from the heart of humanity into the dry 
region of logical formula, doing no justice to the Divine 
Fatherhood which was the essence of Christ’s revelation, first 
made to his own countrymen who, in his day, had lost the 
living God, in a similar way, by the Jewish cabala. To 
drop the word Trinity, however, and substitute the word 
Unity for it, was still keeping in the abstract, and could not 
give the quickening of the spirit incident to the name of 
Father, which Jesus used exclusively. 

In looking back and remembering what he said on this 
topic, I am conscious that I understand him better now than 
I did at the moment. He said that he talked freely with 
Coleridge about the doctrine of the Trinity, who was very 
eager to explain to him his apprehension of it; “for,” said 
he, “so far from saying, as most Trinitarians do, that the 
doctrine is an ineffable mystery, confounding the reason, and 
to be passively worshipped, Coleridge declares it to be the 
perfection of reason, which can only be developed in us by 
our grasping the idea of the relation of infinite love and infi- 
nite wisdom in one spirit, communicable to those who are 
filial in a free obedience.” I think he said that the formula 
Coleridge used for the Trinity was “the relation of love and 
truth in the Holy Spirit; in communion with which man 
finds his life: love the Father, and truth the Son.” “ Nothing 
can be more different, therefore,” said he, * than Coleridge’s 
Trinity from that conceived by Dr. Samuel Worcester, who, 
when he objects* to Unitarianism, as giving to God a joyless 
solitude, the idea of which, he says, chills him, certainly 
asserts a veritable society of three personal beings, which is 
doubtless the gross popular conception,—a tritheism which 
destroys the simplicity of worship, and spiritual sincerity, in 
affectionate souls who can understand the Father, first of 


*See Dr, Samuel Worcester's Se :ond Letter to Dr, Channing, in 1815. 
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Jesus the sinless, and then of all men capable of repentance 
and aspiration.” ‘“ But God was Father of men before Jesus 
lived?” I asked, stupidly endeavoring to draw him into the 
controversy on the preéxistence. ‘Certainly before Jesus 
lived on thjs earth; but the Son of God, in whose anointing 
all men are to partake, was eternally begotten, and lived in 
the spirit before he was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
He was partially revealed in the making of the worlds. 
Only by assuming the conditions in which mankind is born, 
could Christ, the anointed Son, show that all God’s children 
inherit the spiritual possibility that overcomes the world 
and sits down on God’s throne ; and that none are essentially 
or necessarily sinful.” 

Both now and always, Dr. Channing entirely refused to 
enter into controversy upon the preéxistence. Once, some 
years after, I remember he said that this was merely a ques- 
tion of ontology in his eyes. “The humanitarians,” said he, 
“believe Jesus was sinless in point of fact, and that separates 
him from the rest of mankind, more than mere preéxistence 
could. I do not deem it a question of importance, and may 
change my view with respect to it. I am aware that I have 
never put my mind upon it; and once I know that I pas- 
sively received from tradition the dogma that Christ was the 
Creator of the world, including man; for one day when I was 
on a journey, I went into the church of a small country 
town, and was startled to hear a preacher upon our duty to 
love our Saviour Jesus Christ, begin his sermon with the 
dictum, ‘Because he is our Creator’! It immediately struck 
me that if this was the relation, the Bible writers would 
have made a great deal of it; and by the time the preacher 
had finished his sermon, my mind had come to the negative. 
I have thought it gave dignity and interest to Christ’s 
mission to believe that an inhabitant of heaven should come 
to earth to save men. But this may be a shadow of past 
errors. You young thinkers have the advantage of us in 
coming without superstitious preoccupation to the words of 
Scripture, and are more likely to get the obvious meaning. 
We shall walk in shadows to our graves.” 
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At this time, however, he did not go into the subject, even 
so far; but said: “I do not think we gain any knowledge of 
God that is spiritual, or makes us spiritual, by the abstract- 
ing faculty of the intellect; logic belongs to a lower region 
of our nature than the moral. Intellectual philosophy is not 
religion, which consists in loving and serving one another in 
the Lord; 7.e., because the Father wills that his children 
should, through this love and service, grow, and mutually be 
one another’s happiness.” 

“In the poetry of Coleridge and Wordsworth,” he contin- 
ued, “I find a theology more spiritual than in the contro- 
versial writings of either Unitarians or Trinitarians. Cole- 
ridge’s knowledge of the Divine Nature is better expressed 
in his tragedy of ‘ Remorse,’ in the soliloquy of Alvar in the 
dungeon, than by his philosophic formulas.” As I did not 
remember this soliloquy, he went to his bookshelves, and 
taking down a volume of Coleridge’s poems, read to me the 
passage beginning, “ And this place our forefather’s made 
for man!” with an infinite pathos in his voice, and his 
large, tender eyes constantly seeking the response of mine. 

In the subsequent conversation, he expressed the same 
views which are to be found in his printed discourse on the 
imitableness of Christ’s character, in which he repeats that 
‘‘all minds are of one family,” “ whose dignity is in truth, 
and whose happiness is in pure love, whether found in earth 
or heaven.” Iwas immensely impressed at this time with 
the substantiality of his conception of the life to come, as 
but another mansion of the Father’s house, opening immedi- 
ately out of this. He certainly did believe Christ was per- 
sonally preéxistent, and that his coming into suffering rela- 
tions with humanity was his choice, in order to prove that 
the inhabitants of heaven love men purely, and for the sake 
of loving; and that in doing what he did, he was the volun- 
tary instrument of the divine love that begot the whole 
spiritual family, showing that God’s own happiness is in self- 
forgetting, self-sacrificing love; not to be confounded with 
the desire of being loved, rather than of loving. He said, 
“The popular conception of divine love is below that of the 
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ideal of human love, which has no thought of self in it. The 
demand that we should act for God’s glory is misleading ; 
the popular conception is, in fact, that of infinite selfishness 
demanding a homage and self-sacrifice of the creature, instead 
of being God’s spontaneous giving out of himself, which is 
the essence of creativeness,—a ‘giving, upbraiding not,’ 
which quickens and inspires its like in men.” He here 
spoke of the breathing act, signified by the word spirit. I 
cannot pretend to recollect, for fifty years, Dr. Channing’s 
exact words in expressing these ideas; but I cannot forget 
my own new spiritual conceptions under the influence of his 
eloquent discourse, whose precise words were often recalled 
later, when I listened to his frequent discourses on the 
future life, two of which are to be found in his printed 
works. These first conversations with him made an era in 
my life; for the three previous years had been so filled with 
painful moral experience that I had become depressed in 
hope. But Dr. Channing gave me back my childhood’s 
faith, which had left— powerless to cheer—the creed that I 
had worked out so laboriously under the instructions of Drs. 
Priestley, Lant Carpenter, the elder Ware, and Mr. Andrews 
Norton. Though, intellectually, I had continued to deny 
the doctrine of total depravity, I felt myself individually 
“dry as summer dust.” For my own experience of the prae- 
tical effect of the Unitarian moral discipline, which seemed 
to propose a measurement of each one’s personal attainment 
by the manifested righteousness of Jesus Christ, was tre- 
mendously severe; and I was often struck by the fact that 
my young - friends who believed in total depravity, did not 
seem to think of their personal transgressions and sins like 
the Unitarians, who were overpowered with a sense of sin 
by seeing that they came so short of “the great pattern,” 
—not allowing themselves—at least I did not—any 
relief from self-reproach, by remembering that our life is 
woven into a social web, by which it inevitably shares the 
average tone, unless we have that exceptional force of char- 
acter, or exceptional genius which makes leaders. In their 
zeal to save their hearers from relying on a substituted 
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righteousness, the Unitarian preachers of the early days left 
them deprived of the moral aid which is legitimate, in order 
to conquer fate by agonies of naked will; for, as I learned 
later, God does nothing for man but by the instrumentality 
of man, Jesus included in the happiest cases. 

But to hear Dr. Channing speak of love as the substance 
of even the divine happiness, in virtue of its essential char- 
acter of self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice for the sake of its 
object, was truly a baptism into the living water of refresh- 
ing truth, and into the lambent fire of the Holy Ghost. 

While we were still speaking of Coleridge, to whom, as 
Dr. Channing then said, and often afterwards repeated, he 
“owed more than to the mind of any other philosophic 
thinker,” Mrs. Channing came into the room. (And, as I 
write this, it brings to my memory the fact that this conver- 
sation extended over two consecutive days; for the first day 
Dr. Channing asked me to come and dine with him the 
next.) 

Mrs. Channing joined in expressing the tenderest interest 
for Coleridge, in his fearful struggle with the weakness of 
opium-eating, which, as they learnt, had been brought on by 
a physician’s prescription, that was made in the vain purpose 
of subduing frightful pain — probably fits of neuralgia,— to 
which he was subject in his spine. The remedy, doubtless, 
reproduced, for it did not destroy, the disease, and he had 
put himself under the care of his friend, Dr. Gilman, whom 
he empowered to restrain him by force, whenever he should 
be so beside himself with agony, as to indulge unduly in his 
perilous medicine. 

Dr. Channing had taken letters of introduction to Cole- 
ridge from his brother-in-law, Mr. Washington Allston, the 
_ great painter, who was a profound admirer, disciple, and 
friend of the philosopher and poet, with whom he had trav- 
elled on the Continent of Europe and resided in Italy; and 
whose unbounded admiration of his genius was equalled by 
his reverence for his Christian character. And the same 
reverence for the last, was expressed by the Gilmans, and by 
them impressed on the Channings. 
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Alreagy the spirituality of Coleridge’s philosophy, as ex- 
pressed in his Biographia Litteraria, had supplied the wants 
left by the study of Locke, and introduced Dr. Channing to 
the transcendental philosophers of Germany, in whose sys- 
tems he said he had also been interested by Madame de 
Stael’s Germany. Therefore, the questions he asked un- 
locked the eloquent tongue of Coleridge on his favorite 
topics. “I was amused,” said Dr. Channing, “on my return 
to America, to read in a letter he had written to Mr. Allston, 
that he had seldom met with a person so interesting in con- 
versation as ‘Mr. Channing’; for my part was simply inter- 
rogative; I made not a single original remark! To bea 
good listener, it seems, is a large part of conversational 
talent! He was so delighted to get a patient, open ear for 
his cherished thoughts that he poured them out in a flood on 
all subjects,— the transcendental philosophy, Trinitarianism 
and Unitarianism, and especially on his idea of the Church 
of England, which was wholly new to me, and not at all 
acceptable in England to any party, for he included in the 
National Church not merely the pulpits and curacies of the 
Establishment; but all the spiritual forces at work in the 
land,— the great schools and universities, and even the sec- 
tarian schools and pulpits!” 

Later, I found in Coleridge’s work, entitled Church and 
State, a complete exposition of this idea which Dr. Channing 
gave me at this time, so far as I was able to receive it then. 
It was, in short, the theory of the Broad Church, which the 
late Frederic Denison Maurice developed in the Kingdom of 
Christ, that was published in this country the year after Dr. 
Channing’s death. Maurice, in the preface to that work, 
intimates that he received from Coleridge his own initiation. 
Our conversation now diverged upon Coleridge’s intellectual 
history, together with that of Southey and Wordsworth; the 
extreme liberalism of whose youth was checked, and turned 
in the conservative direction, by the excesses of the French 
Revolution, in whose earlier movements they sympathized. 
Dr. Channing was careful to say that though Coleridge 
decidedly repudiated Priestley’s philosophy and English 
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Unitarianism, in which he was bred, he did not condemn 
Unitarians personally, but spoke of them with the utmost 
respect; and though he gloried in being of the Church of 
England, he had not. suffered so much of a reaction as 
Southey, or even as Wordsworth, and was in bad odor in 
England for his liberality.* 


ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


THOMAS STARR KING.t+ 


Few public men of commanding genius and influence have 
been so averse to literary publication as Starr King. Indeed, 
apart from a few early papers, and a very occasional sermon, 
none of which represented his best achievement, he never 
appeared in print during his life-time. The most generous 
of men in dispensing himself through his marvellous conver- 
sation and electric public speech, he shrank from the test of 
the types with almost the timidity of a bashful school-girl. 
It was perhaps the knowledge of this peculiarity that 
weighed upon the conscience of those who were left in 
charge of his manuscripts, and were expected, long ago, to 
prepare his life and publish his sermons and lectures. In 
the name of the two liberal denominations in which he was 
a minister, and of the patriotic people in whose service he 
died, we thank his surviving family, his accomplished editor, 
and generous friends for the volumes that suggest our pres- 
ent remarks. And we add our deliberate conviction that it 
will be a public misfortune if other volumes from the same 
rich storehouse of materials are not given us in due time. 

Especially do we need such a life of Thomas Starr King 
as could now be easily made up from the recollections of a 
few of his most intimate friends, with illustrative extracts 
from the great number of manuscripts in the hands of his 


* The rest of these “ Reminiscences” will be reserved for the volume to be pub- 
lished in the spring by Roberts Brothers, Washington Street, Boston. 


t Christianity and Humanity. Substance and Show. By Thomas Starr King. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 
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editor. The beautiful tribute to his childhood, by Richard 
Frothingham, would fitly introduce such a memoir. It 
should be written in one volume, not to meet the require- 
ments of critics in theology or letters, but to renew in the 
souls of tens of thousands of his countrymen that image of 
magnificent young manhood of which his name was the fit 
symbol. The remorseless, all-devouring thirteen years since 
his death have left numberless great reputations like ghosts 
dimly wandering on the other side the flood. But nowhere, 
from Maine to California, can the name, Thomas Starr King, 
be spoken without a response that declares him more alive 
to-day than the majority of famous living men. No book 
could possibly do so much for American boys and young 
men as such a volume that should place before a new gen- 
eration this man whom their fathers admired and loved as 
one of the most splendid revelations of our new American 
life. 

Apart from the intrinsic literary value of these two vol- 
umes, we welcome them as a complete justification of the 
estimate placed upon the genius of Starr King by the ablest 
people to whom he was best known. It was, perhaps, his 
misfortune that a wondrous brilliancy of imagination, elo- 
quence of speech, and fascinating personality always flut- 
tered like a magical veil between his audience and his real 
manhood. Thousands of people were content to be fed with 
the rich music of his voice, the splendor of his luminous 
eyes, and the captivating eloquence and humor of his speech 
without going beyond to inquire concerning the real mental 
and spiritual stamina of this admirable Crichton of the 
pulpit and the platform. But the boy who at sixteen was 
the mental companion of Walker, Stetson, Ballou, and Rich- 
ard Frothingham; the young man who drew into the circle 
of his fervent admirers men so dissimilar as Bellows, Hedge, 
Channing, Winfield Scott, and Tom Corwin, is not to be 
dismissed with graceful compliments to his marvellous “good 
nature.” There has probably never been in this country a 
body of men of affairs so able, so radical, so quick to pene- 


trate the most delightful and deceptive sham as the leading 
7 
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men of California at the outbreak of the War of the Rebel- 
lion. And it was precisely this most critical of all his audi- 
ences which placed upon Thomas Starr King the highest 
estimate, and glorified him in life and death as the foremost 
patriot of that marvellous State. And if any old friend has 
been haunted by the suspicion that this genius was chiefly 
personal, the publication of these volumes, by no means 
always the best selections from the voluminous materials at 
hand, will reassure his faith. For here, at a safe distance 
from that bewildering personality, we may calmly study the 
sources of that remarkable ability which at a period before 
the present facilities for the manufacture of brilliant reputa- 
tions, in a few short and crowded years, made the name of 
Starr King a household word from Boston to San Francisco. 

The first impression made by these volumes upon a com- 
petent reader is the very opposite of that brilliant and seduc- 
tive superficiality with which his name may have been asso- 
ciated by those who knew him least. Outside the essays of 
Emerson, we shall look in vain for volumes more remarkable 
for breadth of thought and loftiness of spiritual vision in our 
national literature. The very titles of these lectures and 
sermons are a challenge to the most generous thinking and 
the most profound insight into the most vital themes. 
Indeed, the one theme of all his conversation, discourse, and 
living was the spiritual life of man, his relations to Nature, 
to humanity, and God. Whether in the form of lecture, 
sermon, essay, stump speech, talk in the cars, or anniversary 
platform extravaganza, he instinctively drove at one topic 
and stuck to his text with a persistence that no temptation 
could shake. A most accomplished literary critic, he only 
spoke of books to light up their authors. Thoroughly at 
home in the whole range of ancient and modern philosophy, 
he never philosophized except to illustrate the nature, 
duties, and destiny of man. He knew a great deal more of 
the new theology than most of those who are only known as 
its disciples, yet he was not a controversialist. And with 
all his wide reading in the results of physical science, he 
never fell into the fatal delusion of suspecting Nature to be 
the creator of the soul, 
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Thus impelled by the irresistible bent of his genius to the 
observation of man and his spiritual relations, he had no 
unspiritual or secular narrowness to limit his view. He 
looked every subject into the broadest shape, suggestive of 
the deepest realities. He talked of the lightest topic in a 
way that placed his hearer amid a vast landscape with no 
boundaries but the horizon of his own spiritual capacity. 
And his profoundness of insight and loftiness of spirit 
appeared not only in his treatment of themes confessedly 
sacred, but were, perhaps, most conspicuous in his dealing 
with subjects the most familiar and unmanageable for high 
discourse. Let any critic who doubts this estimate, attempt, 
himself, to write a popular lecture on the theme of the first 
in this published volume,—Substance and Show. There are, 
probably, several hundred men in America who could pro- 
duce a discourse from the text of Paul —“ The things that 
are not seen are eternal’ — which would edify and inspire a 
select audience of spiritually-minded listeners. But here is 
a man who, without for an instant lowering the dignity of 
his great theme, with the most firm and delicate grasp of the 
most illusive of spiritual facts, produces a platform sermon 
which crowds Boston Music Hall and the miner’s shanty 
alike; ever fresh, inspiring, entertaining to “all sorts and 
conditions of men.” Such things are done only once ina 
century, by the rarest style of man ;—a genius so broad and 

,lofty, so informed with the innermost essence of Nature and 
our every-day humanity, that he lives in a vision of God, 
and beholds all things as polarized by spiritual law. 

There is no gift more perilous than this very capacity for 
catholic thinking and loftiness of spiritual vision, blended 
with the poetic imagination. We all know plenty of gifted 
men whose catholicity of thought is their deadliest foe, 
keeping them always adrift in mental space, devouring the 
successive offspring of their own fertility, till the mind 
breaks down into a feeble optimism akin to imbecility. 
There are plenty of visionaries in literature, religion, and 
philosophy who can turn the heads and craze the hearts of 
listening throngs till they themselves explode into spiritual 
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insanity. It is the easiest of mental shams to generalize 
through vast and cloudy areas with sublime disregard to the 
stubborn facts of life. That Starr King was neither an 
amiable and brilliant optimist, a pious or political ranter, or 
the author of a new system of universal philosophy, we owe 
to the presence of another class of faculties, not always seen 
in wholesome combination with the elements of his genius 
already described. 

In his fine address before the students of Oakland College, 
California, King, with pathetic earnestness, has described 
“the refined and exquisite agony” of the professional man 
bending under great responsibilities with a sense of imper- 
fect early education. But he had that special quality of the 
highest genius; a gift of acquisition, or, rather, transmuta- 
tion of knowledge into spiritual manhood, which the univer- 
sities cannot impart. By this almost preternatural vitality 
of mind, a process of assimilation perpetually goes on by 
which knowledge of the most valuable kind is obtained at 
fixst hand, and books and learned men are made to deliver 
up their treasures at sight. It will always be a mystery to 
the pedants how Shakespeare became the possessor of all 
worth knowing in his day, or Macaulay could ransack libra- 
ries with the speed of an express train. This remarkable 
power of original and rapid acquisition was possessed by 
King in greater measure than by any man we have known. 
Nothing was difficult or distasteful to him when in pursuit, 
of vital information. His mind threaded the most intricate 
mazes of German philosophy like light, or smote like light- 
ning into the gnarled heart of the most stubborn problem of 
thought. Without what the specialists call “accurate knowl- 
edge” in the minutia of details, he always gained something 
better than the specialist,—a luminous apprehension of the 
vital facts and laws in science and history; a map of the 
great highways and byways of speculation in philosophy 
and theology; a wondrous insight into the characters, mo- 
tives, and capabilities of living men. By this masterly out- 
look over his field of observation, he knew, far better than 
the mass of the most learned men, whether any given line of 
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thought was a real trail leading to a broader prospect, or a 
side issue into a thicket of brambles. His estimates of men 
rarely failed,—in more than one prominent instance antici- 
pating the obscure outcome of a hopeful career. Thus his 
power of generalization was always supplied with the most 
valuable kind of knowledge, and the wings of his imagination 
and aspiration never bore him beyond the atmosphere of 
spiritual realities. 

And underneath this faculty of acquisition he had that 
obstinate rectitude of will and soundness of moral discern- 
ment, without which the most accomplished scholar is the 
perpetual dupe of his own timid and treacherous heart. It 
was sometimes painful to those who knew him best, to see 
how sadly and impatiently he often stood on the border of a 
tempting opportunity for usefulness, held back by the most 
solemn sense of a whole class of considerations not evident 
to men of narrower outlook, and less scrupulous regard to 
justice and truth. But this very reticence of power which 
always exposed him to the misapprehension of heated pie- 
tists and reckless reformers gave weight to his character and 
breadth to his plans, and brought him out in his closing 
years the prophet and martyr of the new American life. 
His spirituality was not the intermittent flare of a heated 
and turbulent sentiment, but the common atmosphere of his 
being in which he saw everything as related to spiritual 
laws and the Divine existence. 

His imagination was but the other side of his spiritual 
insight. The most indifferent hearer was excited by its 
splendor of illustration whereby the most abstract theme 
leaped and walked in familar dress upon the platform. But 
far beyond this, it was a perennial light in his soul whereby 
he discerned the presence of God in the remotest nook and 
hiding-place of common life. 

But here, again, was another felicity of his rare and com- 
plete genius. There was in him a relentless Saxon common- 
sense, and a broad American humor which held him in the 
most natural and homely relations to common men and prac- 
tical affairs. And this was not a separate department of 
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his mind, but a sort of human rounding out of his highest 
gifts; a general healthiness of spiritual structure, whereby 
he was saved from the extravagances, eccentricities, and 
painful contrasts, to which so many men of the highest 
powers are exposed, and kept within hail of average human 
nature, most keenly alive to every absurdity of theory, or 
everything impracticable in affairs. 

When to this rare combination of powers we add that 
marvellous “beneficence” of soul, so finely set forth by 
Mr. Whipple; the power of a most magnetic personality ; 
an enthusiastic enjoyment of Nature; the keenest relish for 
all the common enjoyments of society; an appetite for good 
things as unspoiled and ravenous as a hungry school-boy; an 
eloquence which declared him, the first day of his public 
appearance, one of the foremost orators of his time,— we are 
no longer at a loss to account for the prodigious effect he 
produced in his life, and the sense of national bereavement 
at his departure. 

This explains the fact that his admirers and disciples were 
drawn from the appreciative hearers of every class,— the 
most generous of the Boston literati, the strongest of the 
metropolitan editors, the ablest Western men of the world. 
The reason was that, by endowment one of the broadest and 
loftiest of men, he was never abstract and never obscure. 
Always kept in vital contact with human affairs, and always 
inspiring respect by his common sense and weight of character, 
he drew the hearts of all men after him by that marvellous 
kindliness of nature which, inherited from his half-German 
ancestry, was chastened, refined, and intensified by his Chris- 
tian faith to an all-embracing love for man. Hence, in some 
respects, he was always one of the foremost preachers to the 
highest order of religious minds. But the pulpit was only 
the mountain where he went up for worship and meditation. 
His real church was the platform, the street, the social 
group, where for twenty years he poured forth, in public 
and private, that half-inspired talk which, if printed as it fell 
from his lips, would place him among the half-dozen most 
truly eminent Americans of the present generation. 
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There was nothing improbable in the rumor that he was 
to be sent as the representative of loyal California to the 
Senate of the United States. In his own mind he had out- 
lined a different career,—a retirement from professional 
labors and popular excitements for a period of study in 
Europe, and a reappearance in something like the Monday 
lectureship of Joseph Cook. Had he been spared for this, 
the most cultivated Christian denomination in Boston might 
have seized the great opportunity now wielded by that 
remarkable man, in many respects resembling Starr King, 
and, spite of occasional infirmities and eccentricities, a cham- 
pion that nobody now in Boston can afford to disparage, and 
no liberal sect or scientific clique can safely ignore. But we 
doubt if even this great opportunity could have recalled him 
from the fulness of his life in that wonderful State, crowded 
with the best and the worst of the new republic. We believe 
had his physical constitution (always bis one weakness) 
been able to bear the strain of public life, the Pacific Coast 
would have sent to Washington the best possible representa- 
tive of its noblest possible civilization. But God had other 
work for our beloved in higher realms. And the great lib- 
eral lectureship of the East, and the ideal Senator from Cali- 
fornia, are yet to come. 

It is this supreme quality of a broad, lofty, and whole- 
some spiritual manhood wh‘ch makes the volume of sermons 
— Christianity and Humanity—so valuable, especially to 
students for the liberal Christian ministry. Though cover- 
ing a. great variety of theme, and evidently selected with a 
view to exhibit the versatility of King as a preacher, these are 
all preéminently spiritual discourses, addressed to the divine 
nature of man, dealing in the most solemn and pointed way 
with the heart out of which “are the issues of life.” They 
are thoroughly Christian as distinguished from that all-out- 
doors method of dealing with spiritual affairs which has 
come to the front within the past decade of the liberal min- 
istry. They confirm the reports of listeners and intimate 
friends, that the Christian faith of this eminent preacher 
became, every year, at once more truly catholic and more pro- 
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foundly evangelical. Indeed, the spectacle of the frightful 
animalism and materialism of life on the Pacific Coast would 
inevitably intensify and concentrate the faith of such a man 
upon the great central hope for the salvation of man and 
society in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Thus it turns out 
that the one liberal Christian minister who has really 
achieved a national reputation in public affairs, of all others, 
speaks to the spiritual nature of man in the most thoroughly 
Christian way in the pulpit. Nothing could be more valua- 
ble to our young preachers than other volumes of the dis- 
courses of Starr King, representing even more faithfully the 
ordinary line of his parish ministration. 

These sermons are a new demonstration that the most 
thorough acquaintance with the “last word” in science, phi- 
losophy, literature, sociology, and biblical criticism is perfectly 
consistent with the most childlike and enthusiastic faith in 
the great central.doctrines of the Gospel, and the most 
reverent view of the person and office of Christ. No man, 
suitably informed, will affirm that Starr King was ever held 
back from the most careful consideration in any of these 
topics by fear of consequences or by a superficial habit of 
mind. On the contrary, we are perpetually reminded of 
his thoroughness and honesty in all these directions in pain- 
ful contrast to men whose one turbulent specialty has 
swamped their barque of Christian faith long before they 
have reached the calmness of the open sea. It was just here 
that the wonderful catholicity of mind and generosity of 
nature, which is so marked an element in scholass like 
Stanley and Bunsen, and preachers like Chapin and Brooks, 
stood him so well in hand. Thereby he was rescued from 
the danger of being submerged by every new infallible 
theory, and kept in true and human relations to the whole 
circle of sciences of which Christian theology is the consum- 
mation. It is certainly a praiseworthy ambition in our 
clergy to know something valuable of the regions of thought 
adjacent to their studies in divinity. But the inexorable 
condition of success in the Christian ministry is that all 
these studies shall be pursued with an eye to their relations 
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to the spirit of man. The most simple-minded young man, 
by the power of a holy life, a reverent study of the Script- 
ures, and a free and manly style of living in his own ap- 
pointed lot, may become a most valuable spiritual adviser of 
men whose attainments and abilities immeasurably transcend 
his own. And whatever additional culture he may gain, his 
worth as a minister begins to decay when knowledge be- 
comes more interesting to him as mere science than as 
related to the spiritual growth of the soul. It was the rare 
felicity of King that he was essentially the man spiritual 
wherever he went; reading every thing in Nature, books, 
and life by a light from above which grouped his large 
information and remarkable experience in fit subordination 
to the central spiritual law of love that rules the universe of 
souls. 

We believe that just here is found the key to unlock the 
mystery of the steady decline in power of the liberal Chris- 
tian pulpit asa purely religious force for the last quarter of 
acentury. It is the rage for distinction as specialists in 
some limited circle of research, or some public occupation, 
that has all these years been diverting the circulation from 
the heart of the ministry, the direct dealing with the spirit- 
ual nature of man, to some excellent, but subordinate part 
in the system of human life. While a few men of quite 
exceptional gifts and prodigious centralizing power of relig- 
ious manhood may safely venture upon the four-in-hand style 
of ministry, the vast majority of able and accomplished min- 
isters who have been drawn into this fashion have suffered 
in general efficiency and influence, as preachers of a liberal 
Christianity, far more than they have gained in their favorite 
specialty. At first this tendency to absorbing special studies 
and occupations was less antagonistic to the highest success 
in the ministry, because the fashion of the last generation led 
our ministers to studies in literature, philosophy, history, and 
active labors in education and the great absorbing anti-slavery 
philanthropy. All these lie close upon divinity, and, if kept 
well in hand, give breadth and richness to the preacher’s 
habit of thought. But how many of the most promising 

8 
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prophets of our liberal Christianity were carried away into 
literary or public life by these rival interests, leaving the 
great central work of preaching the free Gospel of Christ, 
yet imperfectly and spasmodically attempted. But lately 
the whole fashion of culture has changed. The “ humani- 
ties” have retired to the back-ground, and specialties in 
physical science, curious ciphering in social statics, dreary 
wanderings through the desert of scientific politics and inhu- 
man philanthropies, a secularized education, and cosmic con- 
templations of the universal creative force and fatalistic law, 
have come to the front. Even our study of the Bible is 
merged in a general historical interest, and Christian the- 
ology evaporates into the thin air of an optimistic overlook 
of the general religious development of the race. To deny 
that real scholarship in any of these directions is praise- 
worthy in itself, and of real, though sometimes indirect 
value to the work of the Christian ministry would be absurd. 
But no careful observer will deny that under the stress of 
this peculiar idea of culture, the power of our preachers, as 
ministers of religion, is sure to decline, and the mighty 
mission of a liberal Christianity, as seen by Channing, King, 
and even Theodore Parker, will become a side issue. 

We have little faith in the oft-repeated declaration that 
the office of the liberal Christian pulpit is to “reconcile the 
Christian religion to the new culture and life of the day.” 
Of course, liberal Christianity is destined eventually to illu- 
minate and illustrate all science and all living in our new 
age more powerfully than any previous form of Gospel truth 
has moulded the world, because what we call liberal Chris- 
tianity is the most simple and vital application of that 
Gospel of Christ which is “the power of God” in the soul 
and the race. But no man, much less no body of clergymen, 
however superior in gifts, cultivation, and position, is com- 
petent to the vast work of reconciling Christ and his Gospel 
to a tithe of the novelties in thought and human experience 
that are coming to the front in days like the present. The 
only hope is in holding every man to the most faithful and 
reverent work in his own providential field, with a mind 
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open and free from narrow prejudice to everything outside. 
We gain no help from the feeble lucubrations of Mr. Tyndall 
and his brilliant group of scientific specialists in the realm of 
philosophy and theology. In their most pretentious novel- 
ties we recognize the vagrant features of a whole crowd of 
philosophical tramps, kicked out of doors by Plato more 
than two thousand years ago, and fated to beat the bush for 
a scanty subsistence till the end of time. Equally futile and 
disheartening seem to us the eloquent efforts of our clergy 
to preach the theories of scientific evolution, secular states- 
manship, and static philanthropy into line with the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. We have not the slightest doubt that in 
God’s own time all that is really scientific in the new 
science, and all that is really divine in the new theology, will 
be found in the most affectionate accord. But that majestic 
process of the reconciliation and acclimation of newly dis- 
covered facts and laws to the eternal faiths and ideals of 
man is something more than a Unitarian specialty, being 
nothing less than the perpetual ministry of the reconciling 
Holy Spirit of the ever-living God. Meanwhile, the most 
valuable contribution that can be made to this sublime work, 
is the consecration of spiritually-minded men to the spiritual 
ministry of liberal Christianity. And here our departed 
brother, “being dead yet speaketh,” imploring us, as minis- 
ters of the free Gospel of Christ, to look well to our conse- 
crated manhood and the most faithful performance of the 
duties which all men expect of those set apart to “a holy 
priesthood” for the conversion and spiritual education of 
their fellowmen. 

The lectures of Starr King were only sermons adjusted to 
a popular audience, cleared of theological phraseology, freely 
illustrated from ordinary life. The events of to-day are 
proving the immense value of this style of American lectur- 
ing on themes essentially religious, of which the best known 
masters are Emerson, Beecher, Chapin, and Starr King. 
While other of the platform favorites, like Whipple, Parker, 
and Curtis, occasionally took this lofty flight, these men 
were rarely betrayed into anything outside a great sermon 
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on the application of spiritual ideas and laws to American 
life. Thus, while the great mass of furious eloquence hurled 
against the slave power doubtless precipitated the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict” which destroyed slavery and forced the recon- 
struction of the Union, we are now beholding the finer fruits 
of the calmer teaching of this brotherhood of preachers, of 
which King was among the most eminent. As we read these 
pages so fresh and glowing with the loftiest ideals of public 
life, a new President of the United States is calling to the 
people to organize these ideals in cleaner political habits, a 
reformed civil service, a self-respecting statesmanship, and 
universal education. The ministry of these great national 
teachers of the platform and the press has borne its later 
fruit in fields beyond the sea of blood. In our passionate 
denunciations of political corruption, we forget the state of 
the country twenty years ago when these men began to ride 
the circuit that finally stretched across the continent. The 
pro-slavery politics of 1850 held in solution, not only the 
War of the Rebellion, but all the subsequent infamy that 
has blocked the way to the reconciliation of the people. 
Once destroyed, the hideous crimes of which it was compact, 
were let loose to plague the land. In comparison with those 
days of despair, the present outlook is hopeful to the last 
degree. But while we build the monuments of the soldiers, 
it is not well to forget the men who through the long years 
before the deluge spoke words of wisdom and sowed good 
seed which is now bursting forth in flowers of peace and 
good-will in the steps of a reforming and reconciling Presi- 
dent. No soldier on the battle-field was more truly a martyr 
to the war than Starr King; and the shot he fired over the 
heads of contending armies reéchoes in the watch-words of 
political parties to-day. 

It was inevitable that the great institution of the public 
lecture should suffer collapse during the years of revolution, 
The abolition of slavery removed the stimulant of a good 
deal more than the anti-slavery agitation, and the general 
elevation of tone and ‘ability in popular political discussion 
has partly taken the place of the lyceum. There is also a 
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very useful type of illustrative lecture on science, the arts, 
history and travels now coming into vogue to supplement 
the high-school education and the free library. But we be- 
lieve the country will never outgrow the highest form of the 
lecture as it appears in this volume. It will always be a 
most honorable enlargement of the sphere of the greatest 
popular preacher, and incomparably the noblest office of 
oratory in the new republic. 

It is one of the most delightful things about a book like 
this, made up of discourses that have been heard with enthu- 
siasm by hundreds of thousands of people, that the printed 
page recalls once more the eager face, the flashing eye, the 
voice so freighted with the treasures of the loftiest spiritual 
manhood, with all the stirring accompaniment of the event- 
ful nights when Starr King proclaimed his thrilling message 
to the people. The majority of these lectures are almost 
known by heart to multitudes of men now living. If we 
mistake not, the school-boys will find a way to their 
electric paragraphs, and we shall hear the glowing periods 
of “Substance and Show,” “Socrates,” “ Daniel Webster,” 
“Sight and Insight,” “Books and Reading,” waking the 
echoes of the high-school hall on declamation day. We 
trust Mr. Whipple will make haste and give us yet another 
volume of these most admizable addresses. For nothing 
more vital in style, more charming in method, and more 
elevating in thought can be put into the hands of our 
grown daughters and sons. Then give us the biography, 
rammed full of those wondrous sentences and paragraphs 
that can be culled from his remaining manuscripts, that 
our children may look upon the portrait of the best-beloved 
American young man of the generation now passing away. 


A. D. Mayo. 
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In the introduction to his treatise on American Law, the 
standard work on the subject, Mr. Curtis writes, regarding 
patents, as follows: “It is now too late in the history of 
civilization to question the policy of this protection, which 
forms a prominent feature in the domestic polity of every 
nation which has reached any considerable stage of progress 
in the arts of civilized life.” 

The above passage written in 1849, or earlier, shows how 
dangerous it is to regard the economic institutions of our 
days as fixed beyond recall. Since this passage was written, 
the policy of protection by patents has been much disputed, 
and one or two countries have abolished their patent laws. 
Switzerland has no such laws, and has recently refused to 
reénact them. Holland abolished her laws upon the subject 
in 1869; while in Prussia, until very lately, patents have 
been looked upon with such disfavor by the government that 
very few have been granted, and no less a statesman than 
Prince Bismarck has advocated their entire abolition. We 
have said that patents were under disfavor in Prussia until 
very lately; as we have been informed that new laws upon 
the subject were promulgated in July of this year. 
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But it is in England, which manufactures for the whole 
world, and which shares with ourselves the claim to be con- 
sidered the best market for inventions, that the policy of 
maintaining patent laws has been the subject of the warmest 
debate and controversy. How extensively the patent ques- 
tion has been studied in England is shown by the fact that 
there have been no less than four Parliamentary Reports on 
the subject. That of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1829, and again in 1872 from a Select Committee ; 
that of the House of Lords in 1851; that of a Royal Com- 
mission published in 1864. The present English law on the 
subject was amended in 1852. Bills largely modifying the 
present laws have been repeatedly introduced into Parlia- 
ment, but with so little result that the laws remain substan- 
tially unchanged. There was assembled at Vienna in 1873, 
under the auspices of the authorities of the Exposition, an 
International Patent Congress composed, as its name implies, 
of delegates from different countries, both at home and 
abroad. At this Congress, the justice of patent protection, 
the proper form it should assume, and the necessary laws 
and regulations, were discussed on broad and liberal grounds. 
It is from the report of the proceedings of this Congress, 
from the Blue Books of 1864 and 1872, from sundry debates 
in Parliament, and from the Yearly Reports, issued by the 
United States Patent Office, that we have gathered many 
of the facts and inferences which we propose to develop 
further on. 

In this country, thanks to the peculiar advantages of our 
system, there has been, as yet, no concerted attack upon the 
patent laws; nor, indeed, has there been lately any discus- 
sion of them, except the speech of Mr. Sayler, in the House 
of Representatives, in March, 1874. 

The subject, if mentioned at all, is usually dismissed with 
the statement that patents are as much private property as 
houses and land, and not to be interfered with on any 
ground, and with a general reference to the extraordinary 
growth of our manufactures and the development of the 
great West, both of which are traced to our patent system. 
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No one, it is said, need use a patented article unless he 
chooses. 

There have not been wanting deep complaints of manu- 
facturers, who have been the victims of worthless or re- 
vamped patents (for our system, though as we believe the 
best of its kind, is not perfect); nor just indignation of 
unfortunate patentees whose inventions have been ruthlessly 
strangled at birth by the power of some great ring, such as 
that which until recently controlled the Bachelder patent on 
sewing-machines. At all events, we have as yet no anti- 
patent party; nor is it with the purpose of making an attack 
upon our system that the following pages have been written; 
but rather in the hope of making an impartial examination 
into the grounds upon which patent laws can be defended, 
as exhibited in the recent discussions on thie subject. While 
doing this, we shall endeavor not to lose sight of the bearing 
of these discussions upon our own system. As we have said, 
the existence of patents has always been so much regarded 
in this country as a foregone conclusion, that we presume 
that few of our readers are aware how persistently and ably 
their opponents in England and on the continent have 
fought against them during the last ten or fifteen years. 

Glancing at the volumes named at the head of this article, 
we find among those opposed to patent laws, such names as 
Lord Derby, Lord Selborne, Lord Granville, Sir William 
Armstrong and Scott Russell, both distinguished inventors, 
and Professor Thorold Rogers, in England. On the conti- 
nent, no names in the anti-patent ranks are better known 
than Prince Bismarck and M. Benard, editor of the Journal 
des Economistes. 

Mr. R. A. Macfie, late M.P. for Leith, the author of sev- 
eral anti-patent tracts, named above, has maintained for 
years, both in and out of Parliament, a vigorous, an effective 
opposition. 

Ranged on the other side are the names of the late Mr. 
J.S. Mill, Sir D. Brewster, Mr. Bessemer, the inventor of 
the process which bears his name, Professor Playfair, and 
numerous inventors, lawyers, and economists. In addition 
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to individual opinions, the Blue Books contain communica- 
tions from various learned societies, and from many of the 
chambers of commerce in the United Kingdom, on one or 
the other side of the argument. 

At the very outset of such a discussion as the present, it is 
important to set in a clear light the principle upon which 
patent laws are to be defended, whether on the ground of 
the. natural right of the inventor, or on that of general 
expediency. There has been a good deal of loose reasoning 
on this point to the effect that a man has a natural right to 
be protected in the use of his invention; or, as it has been 
expressed, “ A man has a right to the fruit of his own brain.” 
Now it may well be doubted whether “natural right” can 
be said to exist in regard to any species of property or 
possession. At all events, according to the theory upon 
which both the English patent law and our own is based, a 
man’s “natural right” consists either in keeping his inven- 
tion to himself, or in making the best use he can of it; but 
here the “natural right” stops. “No natural right,” says 
Mr. Webster, Q.C., in his report of the proceedings of the 
International Patent Congress, “exists in respect of a pub- 
lished invention. It may be for the interest of the State 
that the knowledge of the invention should be secured; ... 
that others should be stimulated to progress in the same 
direction ; and it is just that the inventor and introducer of 
inventions of merit, and conferring benefit on the public, 
should be rewarded and remunerated for their labor, skill, 
and enterprise. By the general consent of civilized na- 
tions, it has been thought expedient to endeavor to attain 
these objects by the grant, for a limited period, to the 
inventor, of exclusive privileges in respect of his invention. 
The privileges so granted constitute the rights of the in- 
ventor. These are the creation and creature of the law 
of each State.” 

The whole theory of our law has been thus summed up by 
an American writer: “ Whatever of monopoly is given, is 
proffered by the government, not as a limited concession to 


a natural right which the law recognizes while unwilling or 
Q 
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unable to protect it, but as a gift by way of reward or stimu- 
lus additional to native right.” 

The natural right of an inventor being limited, as has been 
stated, if he gives up his invention to the public, he cannot 
demand compensation; and it is simply a question of public 
policy whether any protection shall be afforded him at all, 
and if so, its character and terms are equally matters to be 
decided with reference to the general welfare. This princi- 
ple is now so well accepted, that we find that at the recent 
Patent Congress at Vienna, the defenders of patents, with 
no exception, rested their defence upon expediency alone. 
A great deal of learning has been expended upon the rela- 
tion of patent-right and copyright. We cannot follow out 
this discussion, as it would take us too far from our subject ; 
but the truth seems to be as follows: both stand on the 
same general ground applying equally to the protection of 
intellectual labor; but copyright is not open to two serious 
objections which can be brought against patent-right ; while 
it can be defended quite as strongly on the ground of public 
policy. No two men can, by any conceivable possibility, 
write two books exactly alike; hence, there is no difficulty 
in deciding as to the authorship. Whereas, in the field of 
invention, it is perfectly conceivable that the same idea, 
occurring to two or more minds at once, may be embodied in 
substantially the same material forms. Invention nowadays 
proceeds step by step. Men engaged in the same industrial 
pursuit are on the same track. The idea, the contrivance, 
the process may, and often does, suggest itself to many 
minds at once. How is the question of originality to be 
decided without injustice? The only course open is to do 
as the law does,—give the preference to the first comer, a 
course which, we admit, secures justice in most cases, but 
not always. But to go back to copyright. Suppose A has 
written a book upon a certain subject. B, if he will, may 
write another book upon the same subject, and may make 
use of the thoughts and ideas in A’s book. Thought and 
knowledge are as free as before A received his copyright. 
But patent-right undeniably lays a temporary embargo upon 
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knowledge; B cannot use A’s invention without A’s con- 
sent; in other words, he cannot go on his course of inven- 
tion as freely as before. Knowledge and thought are tied 
up from the many for the use of one. 

We have endeavored to show that patent laws are not to 
be defended on the ground of “natural right.” We must 
now attempt to show that it cannot be said that they are in 
the highest sense necessary to society. 

It has been truly said that “man’s most useful and indis- 
pensable tools were invented, and were everywhere in daily 
use, many years or centuries before there was any question 
of property in invention.” We must go back at least as far 
as Egypt if we would find the origin of our tools and imple- 
ments of domestic life, of the simpler mechanical arts, of 
peace and war. From the remotest ages men have smelted 
the ores of iron, copper, lead, etc., have made vessels of 
pottery and of glass, and have moved about on land in car- 
riages, and on sea in boats. The art of printing, the dis- 
covery of the mariner’s compass, the discovery of gunpowder, 
came into the world without any encouragement from patent 
systems. Mankind has arrived at its present civilization by 
slow and painful steps, inventing because it must. Who 
can doubt that mankind would go on inventing, even if such 
things as patents were never heard of? If patent laws were 
to be supported on abstract principles, he would be a bold 
man who undertook their defence. 

Before attempting to bring out the advantages and disad- 
vantages of patents, we must say a word or two in regard to 
the different systems in use. With us, as is well known, a 
patent is issued only after due examination by the Patent 
Office examiners, as to novelty and utility; the latter word 
being understood in its broadest sense. Some few European 
countries pursue a similar course; but, as a general thing, 
their patents are granted without any examination for 
utility and novelty. This is practically the case in Great 
Britain, and has led to a great deal of confusion and litiga- 
tion. 


In most European countries a patented invention must be 
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worked within a certain time; otherwise the protection 
ceases. In those countries where the fees to the govern- 
ment are made payable at different periods during the life of 
the patent, the continuance of the concession depends upon 
the payment of these fees as they become due. This isa 
most salutary provision, as we shall see further on, because 
it tends to kill off worthless and frivolous patents, and clears 
the ground for better inventions. 

The prominent ‘features of our patent law may be said to 
be, official examination, fixed term without renewal, and 
cheapness in cost; and the foreign inventor receives as 
liberal treatment as a native-born citizen. 

But to return to the evidence contained in the Blue Books 
and Reports. That some of the best trained and most intelli- 
gent legal and scientific authorities in England have come to 
utterly opposite conclusions, shows the inherent difficulty of 
the subject. One thing is noticeable in the discussion ; 
namely, that the number who advocate total abolition of 
patents is very small. 

Let us now see what has been urged against patents. It 
is difficult to compress within the limits of the present 
article, all the objections which have been brought up; but 
we think the following are the principal ones: that patents 
do not establish any proportion between the service rendered 
to society, and the reward conferred upon the inventor; 
that patents have served to bring into existence a mass of 
inventions, most of them worthless, or next to worthless, 
yet capable of blocking industrial progress to a greater or 
less extent; that, consequently, inventors of real merit are 
sometimes obliged to give up their work, on account of some 
obstructive patentee, and thus society at large suffers; that 
great inventors who are worth encouraging are enthusiasts, 
so that they do not need the stimulus of patents: they will 
invent, just as Shakespeare and Milton wrote, and Raphael 
painted,— from inspiration ; that as regards the minor inven- 
tions, which are said to be due to patents, such, say the 
reformers, would be produced as they are needed. This is 
distinctly an age of competition. Many minds are busy 
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with the same need to be supplied, are at work on the same 
problem; if one man fails to hit upon the needed invention 
to-day, another will find it to-morrow. 

That no really valuable invention can nowadays become a 
pecuniary success without subjecting the owner to litigation 
more or less tedious and costly ; that on account of the risks of 
this litigation, the inventor would usually make more money 
by selling his invention as a secret to some capitalist, and 
that the latter would reap reward enough by having the 
start in the market over his competitors; that there is very 
little danger that the inventor’s secret would die with him, 
and be lost to the world in case patents were abolished. 

Evidence was adduced to show that a conspicuous result 
of the system was,—that large capitalists frequently combined 
to buy up all the patents belonging to some line of mann- 
factures, and were then in a position to defy or crush com- 
petition until their patents expired; that patents were an 
anachronism, useful, no doubt, in the infancy of the arts and 
sciences, but outgrown now that the nations of the earth are 
brought so near to each other by steam and electricity that 
all can profit by a discovery wherever made; that these and 
other evil effects of the system escaped attention only be- 
cause the effects were distributed over a vast surface; 
finally, that for these reasons adduced, and because patents 
cannot be defended either as property or on the ground of 
necessity, they should be done away with. 

Let us now consider the principal objections named above. 
As to the multiplicity of worthless and trivial patents and 
their bad effect upon industrial progress, we think the 
objection well-founded. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1863, speaking of the practical inconvenience from 
too many patents, says: ... “ Instances will be found in the 
evidence of particular manufactures and branches of inven- 
tion which are so blocked up by patents that not only are 
inventors deterred from taking them up, with a view to 
improvement, but the manufacturer, in carrying on his regu- 
lar course of trade, is hampered by the owners of worthless 
patents, whom it is generally more convenient to buy off 
than to resist.” 
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The United States Patent Commissioner, in the Report 
for the year 1873, speaking of the great proportion of worth- 
less patents which after lying for a while dormant, finally 
get into the hands of speculators who use them to levy 
black-mail on manufacturers and others, writes as follows: 
‘Thus we find inventions useless in themselves, are often 
hindrances in the way of the development of practical 
machinery, either preventing such development where it is 
known that they exist, or levying such tribute upon it when 
reconstructed without such knowledge as to practically 
drive the useful machinery out of the market.” 

This is not the place to discuss the abuses of our system. 
We will merely say that the Commissioner recommends 
that the patentee be obliged to pay at the end of six or 
seven years from the date of his patent, a certain further 
sum, such as $20, to insure the continuance of the conces- 
sion. This would, he thinks, sweep out of existence twenty- 
five per cent., or more, of the patents granted. Take the 
next objection, that great inventors do not need the stimulus 
of patents. It must be admitted, we think, that the work 
done by such men as Watt, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Whitney, cannot fairly be said to be due to patents. But 
we hope to be able to show further on that even such men 
as these have been enabled, by the protection of patents, to 
perfect and establish their work in a manner not otherwise 
possible. 

As to the so-called minor inventions, while we admit that 
such would, in most cases, be reached without patents, we 
contend that we get them far sooner by our present system 
than we could otherwise. 

As to the enormous expense incurred by the country at 
large on account of patents, the opponents of the system are 
clearly in the right. A patent by no means insures to its 
owner a fortune; but if it is really worth much, infringe- 
ments will follow as a matter of course. 

The Commissioner of Patents in speaking of delay and 
uncertainty of litigation, gives it as his experience that 
when a man has really made a valuable invention, it has 
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usually taken nearly or quite one-half his term to demon- 
strate its value and create a demand. As soon as a profit- 
able market is really opened, infringers have generally 
appeared. It is elsewhere stated (in the Report for 1874) 
that a decision in a patent case cannot be expected before 
six or seven years from its commencement! The author of 
A Defence of the United States Patent System, one of the 
publications of the United States Patent Association, has 
thus reckoned the cost of the twelve thousand patents and 
re-issues granted during the year 1874: — 


12,000 models, at $25, . ee ee 
12,000 patent and attorney fees, at $100, . . . 1,200,000 
12,000 inventors’ time each 50 days, at $5, . . 3,000,000 

$4,500,000 

It must be remembered that these are only the regular 
expenses, and that a vast number of the patents granted are 
but barely worth owning. Bad as is the case with us, it is 
even worse in England, owing, no doubt, to the indiscrimi- 
nate way in which patents are issued there. In one great 
case—* the hot blast case,”— the expenses are stated to have 
been upwards of £100,000. In another, the Paraffine Oil 
Company’s case, the time occupied before the court was not 
less than thirty days. Another case came up thirty different 
times. 

We are forced to believe that the greatest gainers by pat- 
ents is not the class supposed to be directly benefited, but 
society in the first instance; and next, patent agents and 
lawyers. The large fortunes realized in certain cases by 
successful inventors prove nothing to the contrary. 

Coupled with the evils of litigation, comes the nearly 
equally serious objection that our system lends itself to the 
formations of rings of monopolists, who combine to buy up 
and defend certain patents, thus destroying healthy compe- 
tition, and making the commodities affected needlessly dear. 
In such cases the motive to litigation which is sufficient for 
a “ring” is wanting to the individual sufferer. 

It is estimated that since the grant of the Wilson sewing- 
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machine patent, nearly $500,000 have been spent by various 
inventors in modifications of the machine, most of which 
sum has proved a total loss, owing to the unwillingness of 
the owners or controllers of the original patent to grant 
licenses on reasonable terms. 

Short of compulsory licenses, there would seem to be no 
remedy for this state of things. From the evidence afforded 
us from the English Reports as to the enormous difficulty of 
valuing patents so as to form a basis from which an equita- 
ble royalty or license fee might be reckoned, it would appear 
hopeless to look for a remedy in compulsory licenses. In 
most cases it may be fairly said that the patentee’s interest 
is to grant as many licenses as possible, on reasonable terms. 
If it be admitted, as we think it must be, that each patent 
granted is, to a greater or less extent, a restraint upon prog- 
ress, and that the system produces a large proportion of 
worthless, or nearly worthless, inventions, which act only as 
hindrances; if we allow that inventors of the very first 
class would invent in any case from the pure love of it, and 
that the minor inventions are pretty sure to crop up of 
themselves sooner or later; if the cost of litigation is so 
great, and the power of money in the hands of monopolists 
leads to such serious evils, what, it may be asked, are the 
grounds upon which patent laws are to be defended? Why 
is it that their opponents in England have hitherto failed to 
do away with them, armed as they have been with so many 
weighty objections ? 

The most obvious advantage of patents is, that they offer 
the simplest and most practical plan of rewarding merito- 
rious inventors. Scarcely any of the most determined oppo- 
nents in England have gone so far as to reject the principle 
that public policy advises that inventors of merit should be 
rewarded, both on account of the debt society owes to such 
men, and to encourage others to use their inventive talents 
and make their inventions known to the public. No one 
will question the propriety of rewarding such men as Waitt, 
Crompton, Arkwright, Bessemer, Whitney, Morse, and 
Howe, and a host of others whom we might name. So far, 
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all, or nearly all, are agreed. The question then assumes 
this form: If the present system be abandoned, can any 
goverment tribunal be constructed, which shall be compe- 
tent to consider inventors’ claims, fix the class to which 
their inventions belong, and assign the proper reward? It 
is no answer to the difficulty to say that capital inventions 
are rare, aid that such can be classed with some degree of 
accuracy, because, as those who have studied the subject 
know, there is a large class of inventions of immense value, 
which, coming into an ignorant and unbelieving world, 
have to struggle for recognition. Time alone can determine 
their value. 

Mr. Bessemer, in his evidence before the select committee 
of 1872, speaking of his wonderful invention for the conver- 
sion of iron into steel, says: “If I had had to lay my inven- 
tion before any commissioners who would have had to decide 
the question, ‘Is this a proper subject for a patent?’ their 
opinion would have been that it was impracticable nonsense 
and sheer folly, and I could not have blamed them.” — (Ans. 
1739 and 1740.) There are many cases of inventions and 
discoveries which have received the coldest sort of reception, 
even from those who would have been supposed able to esti- 
mate their real value. It is said that Humboldt considered 
telegraphy “a chamber experiment,” and Arago thought 
that railways were an expensive and useless means of traffic. 
The most eminent English authorities who have studied the 
subject, have recorded their testimony that any system of 
government rewards yet proposed to take the place of 
patents would be unfair and costly, and that it would be 
almost impossible to avoid the suspicion of improper mo- 
tives having actuated the decisions. The system of govern- 
ment rewards to inventors was tried for a period of fifty 
years in England in the eighteenth century, and some of its 
results were curious enough. It is said that one Johanna 
Stevens received £5,000 for disclosing the secret of her 
cure for the stone, and a Mr. Blake £2,500 to “assist him 
in perfecting his scheme for transporting fish to London by 


land.” Mr. Macfie has a plan whose details are excellent; 
10 
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unfortunately his scheme is open to the serious objection 
that no Board of Commissioners can be found competent for 
the duties imposed upon them. The adoption of a system 
of government rewards in our country, and the appointment 
of a board to carry out the scheme, would, we are sure, lead 
to waste of money and unjust awards. We cannot do better 
in this place than quote the late Mr. Mill’s words on this 
subject. He commends the privilege of temporary duration, 
because “it leaves nothing to any one’s discretion, because 
the reward conferred by it depends upon the invention’s 
being found useful, and the greater the usefulness the 
greater the reward; and because it is paid by the very 
persons to whom the service is rendered,— the consumers 
of the commodity. So decisive, indeed, are these considera- 
tions, that if the system of patents were abandoned for that 
of rewards by the State, the best shape which these could 
assume would be that of a small temporary tax imposed for 
the inventor’s benefit on all persons making use of the in- 
vention.” — (Political Economy, Book V., Chap. x., §4.) 

But beside this negative argument, the patent system has 
many positive merits. While we must admit that inventors 
of real genius would probably invent in any case irrespec- 
tive of a reward, there is still an increasing number of indus- 
trial inventions which require for their development a long 
period of patient application and experiment, and the use of 
large capital. It is not likely that men will spend time and 
labor and risk their money in perfecting machines and proc- 
esses which, when ready for use, are to become public prop- 
erty. It has been, we are told, the bane of German indus- 
trial progress that capitalists are afraid to pay out the 
preliminary amount required for experiments, construction, 
and models, etc., because they are not sure of their property 
afterwards. Here is the evidence of Mr. C. W. Siemens, 
the well known inventor, who, speaking of his regenerative 
furnace, says: “ Without the protection of letters patent, I 
should probably not have undertaken the long series of 
experiments, and great expense connected with those experi- 
ments, to bring the invention into a state of commercial 
success.” — (Evid. before Select Committee, 1871. Ans. 411.) 
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Mr. Bessemer’s evidence on this head is unfortunately too 
long to quote here at length. After stating that his great 
invention cost him two years and a half in time given to 
experiments, conducted at a cost of £20,000, he says: “Had 
it not been for the law securing my right in my invention by 
a patent, I could never have hoped, as a simple manufact- 
urer, to recoup myself; and I should never have embarked 
in the iron trade, that I knew nothing of, and compete with 
every manufacturer who could use my invention without the 
cost and the risk I myself had had, because he would have 
known everything at once, while I had to dig it out at great 
cost.” a 

Inventors as a class are poor men who need especially the 
protection of a patent law, if capital is to come to their aid. 
If Watt had not got Matthew Boulton, who had money, for 
his partner, the world might have waited some time longer 
for the perfected steam-engine. 

We have admitted that most inventions would in all likeli- 
hood be ultimately made, patents or no patents; but it is 
none the less true that the rate of development of the indus- 
trial arts is greatly accelerated by our present system. The 
resistance to the introduction of inventions which may 
change the character of a whole industry and compel manu- 
facturers to alter their machinery to suit the new ideas, is 
such, that an inventor needs the protection of a patent to 
force his invention into common use. Abolish patents, and 
we might look to see manufacturers take the small steps 
which involve little risk of capital; but the course of 
improvement would be far more sluggish than at present. 
A patent has been well defined as a “fulcrum” which 
enables an inventor to force his invention on the public. 

Moreover, nothing is more certain than that in invention 
the mere scheme or idea is of no great value. It must 
assume a material form, must be adapted to the actual 
needs of the arts, to confer real benefit on society. Give a 
man a patent, and you supply him with the strongest induce- 
ment to work out his idea. Without it, we might have 
ideas indeed, but not so often their successful realization. 
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Much has been said as to the insignificant results secured 
by the operation of patents. It has been urged that the 
time is past to look for great inventions. This may or may 
n& be true; but in these days of sharp competition and 
enormous production, it has become a matter of the utmost 
importance that the so-called minor improvements should be 
made. It has been said that “a single improvement to save 
ten per cent. in fuel for the steam-engine would probably 
add more absolutely to the real wealth of this generation, 
than the invention of the steam-engine itself added to the real 
wealth of the generation in which it was produced. Just as 
the refinement of the machinery of credit and the extent of 
its development cause the least disturbance to be widely 
felt, so the least improvement in mechanical or chemical 
knowledge, applied to manufactures, may have great results.” 

It has been claimed as one of the advantages of patents, 
that they do away with the danger that secret processes may 
be so well concealed that they may be finally lost to the 
world on the death of the inventor. We shall not dwell 
upon this point, because it would seem to be unlikely that 
nowadays manufacturing secrets can be long preserved, much 
less lost to the arts. There is no doubt, however, that the 
want of a patent system tends to make manufacturers mutu- 
ally suspicious, whereas, each is benefited and stimulated by 
the freer interchange of ideas secured by the present arrange- 
ment. . 

One of the most important results of our system in the 
United States is the educating influence of the Patent Office 
through its collection of models and its stated reports. The 
value of such a record of success and failure in the arts is 
incalculable, because it helps to maintain a class of superior 
mechanics and workmen. It is owing to the liberality of our 
system, as regards foreigners, that so many skilled German 
and Swiss artisans have transferred all their industrial and 
inventive capacity to our shores. There is positive evidence 
that England has also profited, though to a less degree, by 
this migration of talent. The struggle between ourselves 
and other nations, particularly Great Britain, for industrial 
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supremacy in certain classes of products is keen, and will 
grow keener as years goon. It is mainly to the wonderful 
results of our labor-saving machines that we owe our present 
position; and it is to our mechanics and engineers that we 
must, in the long run, look for the improvements which may 
help us to make the best and cheapest goods. 

Space is wanting to do more than barely to refer to the 
results of the recent Centennial Exhibition. We think it 
may fairly be claimed that the rapidity and degree of our 
industrial development are very largely due to our patent 
system, not alone because that system protects the inventor’s 
work, but because it spreads abroad the knowledge of what 
is being everywhere designed and accomplished. 

If our readers have followed us thus far, they will have 
seen that we do not attempt to defend patents on abstract 
principles, nor do we claim for the patent system all that is 
commonly attributed to it. We think that much of the 
good which it does is offset by the numbers of worse than 
useless patents annually granted, by the misuse of power 
and money in the hands of rings and combinations, and by 
the enormous outlay on account of litigation. 

These disadvantages are the price we pay for maintaining 
the system; and the price is not small. Amendments look- 
ing to the reform or mitigation of these defects have been 
from time to time discussed in the yearly report of the chief 
Commissioner of the Patent Office; and we may fairly 
expect soon to see a change for the better. 

We believe that we gain far more than we lose by main- 
taining patents ; first, because the system is the simplest and 
most practical yet devised for stimulating and rewarding 
inventors; second, that because of the protection it affords, 
those inventions which require great outlay of time and 
money will be made, and the smaller improvements pro- 
duced at a more rapid rate; and, lastly, because it helps to 
educate and keep up a class of inventors, and prepares the 
public to appreciate and make use of their inventions. 

R. H. B. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


The final instalment of the diary of John Quincy Adams 
fills but little more than half of the volume now before us. 
It covers the period between April, 1844, and the 17th of 
November, 1846. Three days after that entry was made, 
Mr. Adams, while on a visit at his son’s house in Boston, 
had an attack of paralysis, from which, however, he recov- 
ered so far as to be able to go to Washington in the follow- 
ing February. He then resumed his diary; but it was no 
longer a daily record, and most of the entries, we are told, 
appear to have been dictated to his granddaughter. They 
end on the 4th of January, 1848; and with the history of 
that day, which has not been thought worthy of publication, 
this remarkable memorial of a busy and eventful life closes. 
Mr. Adams was, no doubt, within the bounds of truth when 
he wrote, not long before the pen dropped from his hand: 
“There has perhaps not been another individual of the 
human race, [an account] of whose daily existence, from 
early childhood to fourscore years, has been noted down 
with his own hand so minutely as mine.” From whatever 
point of view we regard it, the record is full of interest and 
instruction; and it must always hold a place by itself in our 
historical literature. Still it is not easy to repress a smile 
when we find Mr. Adams writing: “If my intellectual 
powers had been such as have been sometimes committed 
by the Creator of man to single individuals of the species, 
my diary would have been, next to the Holy Scriptures, the 
most precious and valuable book ever written by human 
hands.” Its real value as a faithful delineation of the life, 
character, and opinions of the writer himself, and a vast 
treasure-house of materials for illustrating a half-century of 
American history, has been abundantly shown in our re- 


* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions of his Diary from 1795 to 
1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams. Vol. XII. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1877. 8vo. 
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marks on the previous volumes.* What was true of them is 
true, though in a lesser degree, of this twelfth velume. 

The years covered by it were not among the busiest and 
most influential in Mr. Adams’ life. In 1844 he was al- 
ready an old man; and added years were beginning to lay 
their heavy hand on him, though nothing could chill the 
ardor of his nature. The same fiery spirit burned within, 
and there was the same passionate love of work; but his 
physical energy was not equal to the strain laid upon it. In 
May, 1844, referring to the proposed annexation of Texas, 
he wrote: “I must retire from this contest, or perish under 
it, probably before the close of the present year, or even of 
the present session of Congress.” And on the last day of 
the same year he wrote: “The closing day of every year is 
the special season for retrospection, for thanksgiving, for 
self-examination, for repentance. It bears every year with 
increasing gravity upon the conscience, and at the stage of 
life which I have attained, every year with more irresistible 
demonstration of the decay of body and mind. I am sinking 
under them ; yet I struggle to keep my head above the sur- 
face of the flood.” But even under these circumstances he 
bated no part of his interest in any of the questions of the 
day: he was ever in the fore-front of the battle; and his 
contempt and hatred of his opponents lost none of their 
bitterness and intensity. In the pages of his diary the 
names of persons supposed to be hostile to him are still 
linked with ill-sounding epithets. Stephen A. Douglas is 
designated as “the homunculus Douglas”; John C. Calhoun 
is a “ political mountebank.” On one occasion we read that 
“he writhed like a trodden rattlesnake on the exposure of 
his false report to the House that no material errors have 
been discovered in the printed census of 1840.” And in 
another place we are told that Mr. Calhoun’s use “of the 
enormous blunders in the census, and his prevarication in 
denying in an official report that any errors had been dis- 


*See Unitarian Review, September, 187), May and September, 1875, and April and 
December, 1876. 
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covered in the census, betray so total a disregard of all 
moral principle that it can be attributed only to the alterna- 
tive of the absence of honesty or of mental sanity.” Of 
one of the members of the House from Alabama, we are 
told on one occasion that he “swelled with venom like a 
toad.” One of the members from New York is described as 
“one of the weakest and most worthless turncoats in the 
House.” Another is designated as “a beef-witted blunder- 
head”; and the Twenty-eighth Congress is set down as “the 
most perverse and worthless Congress that ever disgraced 
this Confederacy.” Of James G. Birney, the candidate of 
the Liberty party in the presidential election of 1844, Mr. 
Adams had a very bad opinion. Mr. Birney, he wrote in 
September, “is the sport of envious, bitter, ambitious, and 
malignant passions, and his head is turned by the greatness 
thrust upon him of a party candidate for the Presidency.” 
And a few weeks afterward he wrote: “ The electioneering 
of the Liberty party, from Birney, their head, down, is more 
knavish than that of either of the others.” 

Mr. Adams was by nature suspicious of other men; and 
the previous volumes showed that on more than one occasion 
he regarded himself as the victim of a conspiracy designed 
to crush him. In the volume before us there is much in 
regard to such a supposed conspiracy on the part of Andrew 
Jackson, George W. Erving, Aaron V. Brown, and Charles 
Jared Ingersoll. ‘ Jackson’s lies,” he wrote in September, 
1844, “are gross and glaring; Erving’s misrepresentations 
are artful and cunning. Jackson’s type is Richard the 
Third ; Erving is an honest Iago. There is no baser conspir- 
acy recorded in history than theirs against me, which it is 
my duty to expose to the world.” And the next month he 
wrote: “:A more formidable conspiracy against the good 
name of an honest public man never was plotted; and be- 
sides numerous under-trappers they are four to one against 
me. I must sleep in armor, and be ready to meet them in 
Indian warfare.” A year afterward he described Jackson in 
still more vigorous terms, even if the example cited is wide 
of the mark. “Jackson’s vengeful hatred of Monroe was 
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stimulated by Monroe’s disavowal of his conquest of Flor- 
ida; his hatred of me was stimulated by my services in 
saving him from the public indignation; and he glutted his 
revenge upon us both in the same way, — by spinning out of 
his own brain fictitious and slanderous charges against us. 
If the metempsychosis of Pythagoras were a doctrine of 
Christian faith, the soul of Andrew Jackson would be a 
derelict from the body of William the Third of Orange, the 
glorious deliverer of Ireland, the murderer of the two De 
Witts, and the hero of the battle of St. Denis, fought four 
days after the Peace of Nimeguen.” Certainly no one will 
dispute Mr. Adams’ claim to be considered a good hater. 
If there were, indeed, a possibility of doubt on that point it 
might be set at rest by a passage which occurs a few weeks 
earlier: ‘“ Washington, Madison, and Monroe were my 
friends and benefactors,” he wrote; “ Jefferson a hollow and 
treacherous friend; Jackson, Charles J. Ingersoll, George 
W. Erving, Jonathan Russell, base, malignant, and lying 
‘enemies,—a list to which I might, but will not, add other 
names. I have enjoyed a portion of the favor of my country 
at least equal to my desert, but have suffered, and yet suffer, 
much from that slander which outvenoms all the worms of . 
Nile.” These passages, and others of a similar character 
scattered through this last volume of his diary, show how 
little the marked features of Mr. Adams’ mind and charac- 
ter were affected by the lapse of years and the decline of his 
physical vigor. 

The religious element which entered so largely into the 
substance of his character finds frequent and noteworthy 
expression in this volume. Though he recognized much that 
was congenial to his feelings in every denomination, and was 
ready, as he more than once says, to unite in social worship 
with any church, he had a strong preference for Congrega- 
tionalism, One or two illustrations of his opinions on this 
point will be of interest to our readers. For instance, in 
giving an account of the installation of the Rev. George M. 
Rice as pastor of the Unitarian Church, in Chelsea, he con- 


trasts Episcopal ordination with the simpler rites of Congre- 
il 
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gationalism. “This form of ordaining a minister of the 
gospel to the charge of a single church,” he writes, “is pre- 
eminently popular and republican, and contrasts most ad- 
vantageously with the forms of Episcopal ordination. In 
these there are two things insupportable and blasphemous: 
1. The pretension of the bishop to confer the Holy Ghost; 
and 2. The power of pardoning or retaining sin at his dis- 
cretion. These are the most servile and obsequious vicious 
practices retained from the Church of Rome. Our churches 
are independent of each other; associated as brethren. 
Their pastors are all equal, elected by their people, without 
hierarchy of bishop, priest, and deacon; without the ridicu- 
lous pretension of receiving from the afflatus of the bishop 
either the Holy Ghost or the discretionary power to forgive 
or to retain sins.” And in one of the latest entries in his 
diary, written after reading Dr. Lamson’s “ Dudley Lecture,” 
he expresses the same opinion in almost the same words. In 
a somewhat different tone, but not less characteristic of the 
writer, are his reflections on hearing his version of the sixty- 
fifth Psalm sung in the church at Quincy. ‘No words,” he 
writes, “can express the sensations with which I heard it 
. sung’ Were it possible to compress into one pulsation of 
the heart the pleasure which, in the whole period of my life, 
I have enjoyed in praise from the lips of mortal man, it 
would not weigh a straw to balance the ecstasy of delight 
which streamed from my eyes as the organ pealed and the 
choir of voices sung the praise of Almighty Ged from the 
soul of David, adapted to my native tongue by-the.” 

Down to the close of his life Mr. Adams kept up his early 
literary tastes, and was always ready to be diverted from de- 
pressing thoughts or wearying labors by any suggestive book 
which he might accidentally open. When he had entered 
his seventy-eighth year he finished reading Mallet’s Life of 
Bacon, and began the perusal of his works. “This man,” 
he writes, “was a prodigy and a paradox. He should be 
studied as a chronometer or a steam-engine,— as a piece of 
moral and intellectual mechanism. Why did I not so study 
him fifty years ago? And of what use will it be for me to 
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study him now? Indulgence of curiosity, a longing thirst 
for knowledge, a refuge from the sickening realities of life 
and desponding anticipations of the future, may perhaps 
carry me through this undertaking. The general reflection 
upon the life of Bacon is the melancholy aspect of great 
vicissitudes of fortune. His transcendent talents, rapacious 
ambition, and disgusting sycophancy combined to raise him 
to the pinnacle of opulence, of honors, and of power. The 
causes of his downfall were his connivance with briberies 
practised by his servants, and with whom he shared the 
plunder.” A few other illustrations of this absorbing love 
of literary studies are afforded by this volume; but, for the 
most part, he seems to have found little time which he could 
give to investigations that had for him a perennial charm. 

As we might infer from the love of writing which his 
diary shows, Mr. Adams printed a good deal during his long 
life. In September, 1845, he collected five volumes of his 
miscellaneous writings as a bequest to his son. They in- 
cluded ninety-one separate publications, extending over a 
period of fifty-two years; and were exclusive of the volume 
of Silesian Letters, the two volumes on Rhetoric and Oratory, 
several pamphlets, of which he had no copy, and some news- 
paper articles, which were published only in that form. 
Even with these omissions, he regarded it as “the most 
complete daguerrotype reflection of my mind for more than 
half a century that ever has been, or ever will be, made.” 

It was impossible for him not to take an active and leading 
part in the political discussions which agitated the country 
during the last years of his life. His love of political ex- 
citement was even stronger than his love of books or his 
love of his pen. At the beginning of the second session of 
the Twenty-eighth Congress —in December, 1844,—he had 
the satisfaction, after a protracted and weary struggle, of 
securing the passage of a resolution for rescinding the rule 
by which all petitions for the abolition of slavery were ex- 
cluded from the House. “ Blessed, forever blessed be the 
name of God!” is the characteristic entry in his diary. To 
the admission of Texas he opposed a steady and vigorous 
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resistance; and he was one of the fourteen members who 
voted against the Mexican War resolution with its lying 
preamble. On the Oregon question he took the extreme 
view which might have been expected from his strong hos- 
tility to England. Over the disposition to be made of the 
Smithsonian bequest he kept a watchful eye, and persist- 
ently urged the adoption of measures for making good the 
sums lost by ill-considered investments,'and for which he 
believed that our government was responsible. Nor were 
his public labors confined to his place in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. During the Presidential campaign of 1844 he 
addressed the Young Men’s Whig Club, in Boston, “much 
to the amusement of the auditory,” he says; but our own 
recollection of the occasion fails to confirm this statement. 
The speech, as we remember it, was mainly devoted to a 
defence of the speaker against the attacks of General Jack- 
son and his friends,;—and from Mr. Adams’ diary it is cer- 
tain that this was his chief purpose in its preparation. It - 
was a remarkably able and bitter production; but it could 
scarcely be called amusing. A few weeks afterward he 
addressed his own constituents at Weymouth and Braintree 
in continuation of these strictures on his political opponents, 
but also with reference to the immediate issues of the day. 

Mr. Adams seems never to have recovered from the effects 
of his first attack of paralysis; and of this he was painfully 
conscious. A few months after its occurrence he drew up a 
remarkable paper, dated “ Washington, Sunday,,14th March, 
1847,” and headed, * Posthumous Memeir,” in the course of 
which he writes: “I was put to bed, to which I was several 
days and nights confined, with a suspension of bodily 
powers, with little or no pain, and little exercise of intellect. 
From that hour I date my decease, and consider myself, for 
every useful purpose to myself or to my fellow-creatures, 
dead; and hence I call this and what I may write hereafter 
a posthumous memoir.” Nevertheless a year of public life 
still remained before him; and then the end came in the way 
which he would probably have chosen. Death found him at 
the post of duty, and with harness on. On the 21st of Feb- 
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ruary, 1848, he entered the House of Representatives for 
the last time, but “ with no appearance whatever of illness,” 
says the editor of the diary. Suddenly, just as the Speaker, 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, was rising to put a motion to 
vote, Mr. Adams was seen to be in a state of convulsion. 
He was at once carried to the Speaker’s private room, and 
placed on a sofa, and afterward he was conveyed to one of 
the committee-rooms. Medical assistance could avail noth 
ing; and there, within the walls of the Capitol, he breathed 
his last, on the evening of the 23d. It was a fitting close to 
a long life wholly spent in the service of the country. His 
mortal remains were brought to Quincy, where they rest 
under the portal of the Unitarian Church, with all that was 
mortal of his father, his mother, and his wife. 

We have endeavored in these articles to present a con- 
nected view of the life, character, and opinions of Mr. 
Adams, so far as was possible, in his own words. If we 
have not failed altogether in our purpose, very little need 
be added by way of summary. His whole outward life was 
passed under the eye of the public; and in his diary his 
whole inner life is exposed to view. Every one sees at a 
glance that he was a remarkable man, and that he has had 
no counterpart in our political history. He stands alone ; and, 
in following his career, one is often reminded of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s witty division of the human race into 
men, women, and Herveys. His idiosyncrasies were so 
marked, and were combined in such a way, that he must 
always be an interesting figure in the line of American 
statesmen; and very few men have ever left such copious 
materials for an exhaustive study of their characters. 

In any estimate of his character the first place should be 
given to the depth and strength of his religious nature. 
More than any other American statesman of whose private 
life we know anything he felt the constant presence of an 
Unseen Ruler in the affairs of men; and he was accustomed 
at the busiest periods, as well as at times of comparative 
rest, to indulge in frequent meditations on his personal rela- 
tions to an All-wise Creator. For religious reading and ser- 
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mons he had a special fondness; and through a large part of 
his life it was his practice to attend at church twice every 
Sunday. He was strongly devoted to the Congregational 
usages in which he was brought up; but he had imbibed 
much of the liberal spirit which characterized the great 
Congregational body before the Unitarian controversy arose, 
_ and he never felt any difficulty in joining in the regular 
Sunday services of other Christian sects. While he was 
never active in any denominational movement, he left on 
record many vigorous expressions of disgust at the Calvin- 
istic dogmas. It was, in short, on the relations of man to 
his fellow-man and to God that he delighted to meditate, 
rather than on any metaphysical statements of belief. 

Not less noticeable was his spirit of independence and 
self-reliance. Though irascible in temper and hating his 
enemies with an intensity singularly at variance with his 
theoretical acceptance of the Golden Rule, he was of a cool 
temperament, making few friends, and apparently attaching 
no one outside of his family circle to him by any bonds of 
personal affection. Sure of the integrity of his own pur- 
pose, he seems never to have doubted the soundness of his 
own judgment, and very rarely sought advice from other 
men. In the whole of his diary we can find no evidence 
that he ever had a political adviser, except Mr. John W. 
Taylor, of New York, afterward Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, with whom he was in frequent consultation 
previously to the Presidential election of 1824. If-he had 
been less tenacious of his own opinions his rupture with the 
Federal party would never have occurred, and he would 
have been saved from some bitter disappointments. 

Closely connected with this excessive reliance on his own 
opinions, was his injustice to every one who differed with 
him on political questions. He was sure that their course 
of action was wrong, and equally sure that it was inspired 
by corrupt motives. Hence his estimates of his opponents 
—and almost every man in public life was at one time or 
another opposed to him on some question —are unsparingly 
severe, and can seldom, if ever, be taken without much 
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qualification. His frequent controversies reveal only too 
plainly the least attractive side of his character. They show 
his haste to draw damaging inferences from stories of ques- 
tionable truth which had reached his ear, his unwillingness 
to retreat from an untenable position, and his implacable 
disposition when his animosity was once excited against any 
person. One who should form his estimate of the statesmen 
of the first half of this century from what Mr. Adams 
thought and said or wrote about them, might well despair 
of the republic. Fortunately, Mr. Adams’ opinion of them 
was not the general judgment of their contemporaries; and 
we may feel sure that it will not be the judgment of other 
generations. 

He was fortunate in possessing a.wonderfully accurate 
memory, which he could almost always confirm by referring 
to his diary. However widely he might go astray in his 
inferences he was seldom if ever wrong as to his facts. 
When he describes what he or any one else said or did, the 
narrative must be accepted with entire confidence, subject 
only to the usual qualification where there is a possiblity or a 
probability that the writer may have unintentionally misun- 
derstood what the speaker said. As an historian of what 
passed under his own notice Mr. Adams’ integrity is as 
unimpeachable as his uprightness in official life. 

In spite of the cry of corruption which party hacks used 
to raise, when talking about his election as President and 
his administration, no man ever went through life with 
cleaner hands. His distribution of offices, if not always 
wise — and some of his appointments were very injudicious, 
— was always guided by patriotic motives, and was in honor- 
able contrast with the policy pursued by his successor. His 
views with regard to the acceptance of presents were sound 
and high-toned, though sometimes carried to excess. Less 
than two years before his death he wrote in his diary: “ My 
principle has always been to refuse all presents offered to me 
as a public man; but, where the value is very small, I 
thought it would be ridiculous to make a point upon it. It 
has not always been easy for me to draw the line of distinc- 
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tion.” On the occasion when he made this record he had 
been debating in his own mind, and with his wife, whether 
he should not pay for some samples of soap which had been 
sent to him; and he adds that his wife shamed him out of 
the idea. 

Though so large a part of his early life was passed abroad, 
Mr. Adams was an ardent lover of his own country, and 
ever zealous in the defence of her interests when imperilled 
by other nations, and steadfast in the advocacy of every 
measure designed to promote her prosperity. For many 
years he was at the head of the Committee on Manufactures 
in the House of Representatives, where he gave an “intelli- 
gent and efficient support to that system of protective duties 
to which our country owes so much of its material growth 
and so much of its political importance. His opposition to 
slavery may be traced, we are inclined to think, almost as 
much to his belief that it was hostile to the interests of the 
country and a hindrance to our natural growth, as to the 
fact that it outraged his sense of justice and his humanity. 
With not a particle of Mr. Jefferson’s blind admiration of 
France, he had a life-long prejudice against England; and in 
spite of his sincere love of peace he was ready to go to war 
onthe Oregon question, rather than give up what he re- 
garged as the well-founded claims of our government. Nat- 
urally enough he was utterly opposed to the Mexican war, 
as he would have been to any war waged in the interests of 
the extension of slavery. 

Nearly all of his life after reaching mature years was 
spent in diplomatic or political service; but he had such a 
love of reading, and returned so constantly to purely literary 
studies, that one is often inclined to doubt whether he would 
not have been a happier man if he had made literature his 
profession. It is a curious circumstance, however, that he 
never acquired a graceful and flexible style; and it must be 
remembered that he was utterly without the sense of humor, 
and had very little imagination. Even his academic Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Oratory, which were probably more carefully 
elaborated, so far as style is concerned, than any of his other 
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writings, contain few felicities of expression. He was fond 
of putting his thoughts into verse, but he had very little of 
the poetic faculty, and his metrical productions can be 
classed as poetry only by courtesy. No doubt he would 
have found congenial occupation in some departments of 
investigation, and his love of work and earnestness in the 
prosecution of whatever he undertook might have enabled 
him to enrich our literature with some important contribu- 
tion to history or science. But we are inclined to think 
that his deficiency in fancy and imagination and in the per- 
ception of the humorous side of life would have prevented 
his assuming as high a place in literature as he easily holds 
in statesmanship. 

Mr. Adams’ public life, exclusive of a short term in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, naturally divides itself into 
three parts: first, the portion spent in the diplomatic service 
abroad or as Secretary of State, covering in the aggregate 
about twenty-two years; next, the four years of his Presi- 
dency ; and, lastly, the portion in which he was a member of 
the Senate or the House of Representatives of the United 
States, a period of about twenty-one years. As a representa- 
tive of his country at foreign courts, as one of the negotiators 
of the treaty of Ghent, and as minister for foreign affairs in 
the administration of Mr. Monroe, he showed a thorough 
mastery of international law, a zealous and well-directed 
devotion to the interests of the country, and a punctilious 
regard to the smallest diplomatic forms, in order that no 
concession on his part should be subsequently used as a 
precedent against our claims as a nation. The ordinary 
duties of an ambassador in a time of peace do not often 
furnish an opportunity for any conspicuous public service ; 
and neither while he was resident at the Hague, at St. 
Petersburg, nor at London, did any important negotiations 
devolve on him. His chief service was in watching over the 
maritime rights of citizens of the United States, in Russia, 
as affected by the wars of Napoleon. But it was his good 
fortune to be named as one of the negotiators of the treaty 


of peace with Great Britain in 1814, and to the discharge of 
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his duties under this appointment he brought a knowledge 
of international law and an experience in diplomacy greater 
than were possessed by either of his colleagues. He had, 
too, a better appreciation of the disastrous effect upon our 
interests which must have followed the acceptance of some 
of the British proposals; and it was, in part, to his firmness 
that the country owed its escape from a very bad treaty. As 
Secretary of State he was obliged to carry on several impor- 
tant and delicate negotiations, all of which he conducted 
with consummate ability, and to one of which— the negotia- 
tion of the Florida Treaty —he was accustomed to point 
with especial pride, recording, in his diary, the opinion that 
“The Florida Treaty was the most important incident in 
my life, and the most successful negotiation ever consum- 
mated by the government of the United States.” 

His administration as President has not left any strong 
mark on the history of the country. The circumstances 
connected with his election were most unjustly made the 
grounds of a persistent opposition; and while he encoun- 
tered the unscrupulous attacks of General Jackson’s parti- 
sans at every step, and alienated many of his own supporters 
by his unyielding temper and injudicious appointments, he 
still further exasperated the Massachusetts Federalists, who 
had never forgiven him for his desertion of the party in 1808, 
and with whom he became engaged in an unfortunate contro- 
versy. Though a candidate for reélection, he received less 
than a third of the electoral votes, and, like his father, 
retired at the end of four years. No events of importance 
marked his term of office; but his administration was honest 
and economical, and stands in honorable contrast with the 
administrations of his two immediate successors. 

Of Mr. Adams’ labors in the Senate of the United States, 
of which he was a member for a little less than five years — 
from 1803 to 1808,—little need be said. They were termi- 
nated by his separation from the Federalists, and by his zeal- 
ous support of the administration of Mr. Jefferson; and his 
name is not associated with any important act of legislation. 
It was in the closing years of his life, as a member of the 
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House of Representatives, that he displayed the highest 
powers of his intellect, and rendered those services for 
which he is most likely to be remembered by future genera- 
tions. It was an unprecedented act for one who had been 
President of the United States to reénter the turmoil of 
party strife and become a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But no one who now surveys the last sixteen 
years of Mr. Adams’ life will feel that he made any sacrifice 
of dignity or usefulness in again becoming a Representative. 
The legislative history of those years can never cease to be 
of interest to an American reader, and in the stormy debates” 
which marked their progress, Mr. Adams stood conspicuous 
among the foremost. In vindicating and finally securing 
the right of petition, in quelling the tempest which threat- 
ened the very existence of the House at the opening of the 
session of 1839, and on other and less famous occasions, he 
showed a versatility of powers, a command of resources, and 
an eloquence of speech, which nothing could resist, and 
which he had never before equalled. It is as the advocate 
of freedom of speech and the right of petition, and as the 
uncompromising opponent of slavery, that he will be best 
known hereafter. . Standing, often almost alone, against an 
exasperated majority, he never hesitated or faltered, and in 
every contest he came off victorious in the end. Well 
might he rejoice and sing “ Jo Triwmphe,” as he looked back 
over a succession of dearly bought victories. 

Almost thirty years have elapsed since the death of Mr. 
Adams; and it is easy to see why an earlier publication of 
his diary would not have been desirable. His sharp criti- 
cisms on his contemporaries would have wounded the feel- 
ings of many persons who are now beyond the effect of 
praise or blame, and would, no doubt, have opened many 
angry controversies. Even at this late date some readers 
will doubt the propriety of printing so many of Mr. Adams’ 
personal strictures on his opponents, and would have pre- 
ferred the diary in an abridged form. With this view we 
have no sympathy. Any abridgement of the diary which 
would have reduced its size materially would have greatly 
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impaired its value as a delineation of the character of the 
writer; and every student of American history will feel 
grateful to the editor, for giving to the world so much of 
his father’s voluminous record, and for the care and fidelity 
with which he has discharged his editorial duties. The 
internal evidence shows that he has made his extracts with 
impartiality, and has faithfully carried out the plan indicated 
in his Preface. His notes are never obtrusive, and are 
always needed for the elucidation of some obscure statement, 
or some reference to persons or incidents now forgotten ; 
and the same remark will apply to the few passages which 
he has inserted in the text to supply omissions or breaks in 
the diary. One criticism only we have to make on these 
connecting paragraphs: they should have been printed either 
in a larger or asmaller size of type,so as to make them 
easily distinguishable from what the diarist himself wrote. 
A copious and well arranged Index, of nearly two hundred 
and fifty pages, has been added,— an indispensable requisite 
for the easy and satisfactory use of such a work. 

C. C. SMITH. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Our readers will have observed that several papers in the pres- 
ent and last preceding issues of this Review were prepared for the 
meeting of ministers which was held at Springfield in October. 
These essays, with others which we hope to present hereafter, 
will indicate the excellent quality of the intellectual and spiritual 
food offered to the members of the Institute, which, with 
the unexpectedly large attendance, and the thoroughly hearty, 
hospitable, and devoutly earnest spirit that prevailed, conspired 
to make the gathering successful and profitable beyond the hopes 
of those most sanguine of success, and quite converted those 
who had doubted the practicability and utility of such an enter- 
prise. We do not propose at this late day to speak more in 
detail of proceedings which commended themselves to the accept- 
ance of those in attendance upon them, and met so well a felt 
want of definite information and mental stimulus in regard to so 
many important topics of theological and critical interest; but in 
consideration of the probable recurrence, once in two years, of 
similar occasions, there are two remarks that we wish to empha- 
size as bearing directly upon the profit to be derived from them. 

The first is, that the arrangements for any future Institute 
ought to include opportunity for hearing a larger number of 
voices upon each topic presented, for question and answer, for 
the supplying of omissions and corrections, and for further illus- 
trating and enforcing the views presented in the elaborate papers. 
The only advantages of listening to the admirable series of papers 
presented at this Institute, over the printing of them, in this 
Review for instance, are, that motives were thus brought to bear 
which insured their preparation — a success in many of the cases 
hitherto in vain essayed — for the instruction not only of hearers, 
but also of readers, and that added interest which hearing always 
has above reading, together with the opportunity of private ques- 
tioning and conversation which could, of course, benefit compara- 

«tively few. Much may easily be said of the waste of time and 
patience in profitless general discussion, and ‘there is always most 
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pleasure and utility in listening to a recognized master of his 
theme; but it would be absurd to pretend that on most of the 
topics presented at Springfield, there were not several persons 
present whose general training and special study had qualified 
them to speak with precision and intelligence fairly equal to that 
evinced by the essayists. And if an Institute be worth while at 
all, as we think to be abundantly demonstrated, it is certainly 
desirable to secure the full advantages of coming together, in the 
fuller contact of mind with mind, and in being able to carry 
away the broadest and justest views of the topics presented that 
may be derived from comparison of several statements by experts 
upon each, and from the opportunity of question, explanation, 
and intelligent criticism, in some guarded and not too extended 
way. We hope our ministers will see to it that the efforts of the 
managing committee to compass these improvements, as we surely 
think them to be, shall not again be futile. 

The other suggestion we wish to make, relates to the range of 
topics that may properly be included in the transactions of a 
Ministers’ Institute. With the exception of one or two papers 
dealing with the minister’s character and work, the sessions at 
Springfield were almost entirely occupied with questions of specu- 
lative theology, biblical criticism, and the relations of science 
with religion. It was distinctly emphasized that the main object 
of the Institute was to furnish opportunity and stimulus for the 
study of scientific theology, and when it was proposed to intro- 
duce hereafter matters relating to practical religious work, it was 
fairly enough answered that the Ministerial Union, and the local 
associations and conferences furnish frequent opportunities for 
the discussion of these topics, and the opinion largely prevailed 
that the Institute should be kept steadfastly in the line of minis- 
terial culture and theological scholarship. We entirely concur 
with the intent to make it a means of intellectual quickening, in 
putting our ministry into more vital connection with the best and 
latest thought, and fitting it to cope with the problems that mul- 
tiply about the religious teacher in our day, and have no wish 
that it shall be diverted to the discussion of church methods and 
parish work. But we may be pardoned the suggestion that these 
problems are not all questions of speculative interest mainly, nor 
such as can quite be included under the head of scientific the- 
ology, and that the keenest intelligence, and the largest grasp of, 
facts, and the most thorough intellectual training are very yrgently 
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demanded among us for classes of subjects that may even be 
called “ practical.” We have often felt that questions of specula- 
tive theology, and the relations of science and religion usurp the 
first place in all our ministerial gatherings of whatever name, and 
certainly are in no danger of being neglected among us. Admira- 
ble as the papers on these topics at Springfield were, those treat- 
ing of subjects of biblical study were yet of most distinctive inter- 
est, as marking progress in a line of theological scholarship 
neglected perhaps of late among us more than any other. 

But the topics we would suggest as eminently proper to be 
included in the list of studies for a Ministerial Institute are those 
of applied ethics and social science. Partly from their inherent 
difficulty and the variety of opinion concerning many of them, 
partly, perhaps, from the rise of the new scientific theories which 
have captured so largely the imagination and engrossed the 
attention of this generation, we have feared that attention has 
been of late less seriously and studiously fixed than formerly 
upon these themes, which are so vitally connected with the best 
life of the Church and the security of society, and which have 
their roots in the primal laws of the universe and of human 
nature, and demand for their solution the closest study, and the 
most patient’ and thorough investigation, and tax all the 
resources of the best furnished in scholarship and judgment 
among us to determine and clearly set forth their various and 
complex relations. We are by no means content that the study 
and discussion of these topics, so large a part of the work of the 
Christian Church, so in the line of the most vital thought, 
research and effort, should be relegated to social science associa- 
tions, or judged to be in any wise wanting in intellectual dignity 
and interest to command our attention in our most studious 
hours. Religion in all ages has had need to take care —and in 
these days is especially called to beware —that in the compara- 
tive ease of theoretical studies, and the comparative freedom 
from responsibility that attends them, it does not forget to bend 
itself, not to the practical work of righteousness alone, but to the 
intellectual comprehension and thorough mastery of the principles 
which underlie the social and moral-relations of men that so 
sorely need readjustment. and reconstruction. With the most 
hearty sympathy with the high intellectual purpose of the Minis- 
terial Institute, and the promotion of “scientific theology,” in its 
only legit imate sense of intelligent and true theology, we venture 
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to suggest that it would be in harmony with that purpose to pro- 
vide for the wise and intelligent treatment, by experts, of these 
profound and complicated questions of morals and society. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The proceedings of this body, which has recently held its 
annual session in New York, were marked by several discussions 
of great practical interest, which furnish excellent illustration of 
the suggestions above made in regard to the way in which 
thorough study and investigation may be brought to bear on 
questions of the day. It is, perhaps, no wonder that our Episco- 
palian brethren are easily masters of the art of arranging and 
conducting meetings of this sort; but they have shown them- 
selves equally apt to grapple with vital social and public ques- 
tions, and to contribute the results of earnest thought and careful 
investigation to their solution. The papers of Rev. W. W. 
Newton, of Boston, on “ Amusements,” and of Dr. Potter, of New 
York, on the “ Relief of Poverty,” were fresh and careful studies 
of their respective themes, and singularly free from conventional- 
ism of thought; and much of the discussion upon these topics 
was also very intelligent and helpful. We have been especially 
interested, however, in the discussion of the Indian question, in 
which several of the bishops from the border States and Terri- 
tories took part, and which ought to have some effect in rousing 
public attention and indignation in regard to abuses which have 
become inveterate, and have ceased to be regarded, even when 
they are well understood to be the cause of nearly all our Indian 
troubles. Broken promises, the rapacity of agents and con- 
tractors, the constant pressure of border greed forcing the tribes 
away from the lands solemnly assured to them by treaty; more 
than all, the lack of what the Bishop of Niobara calls “a policy 
of principle,” or, indeed, any well-assured and constant policy at 
all, are at the bottom of all the late outbreaks, massacres, and 
wars which have been so costly to the Indians and to our govern- 
ment. We are interested to observe that the conclusions stated 
in recent articles in this Review, both as to the matter just men- 
tioned, and also as to the proved capacity of the red man for 
civilization, are unanimously sustained by these men, some of 
whom have studied the subject among the Indians themselves for 
many years. We should be glad to give our readers large por- 
tions of this most interesting discussion, but must content our- 
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selves with a passage from the vigorous and most intensely 
earnest paper of the apostolic Bishop of Minnesota, who, after a 
terrible indictment of facts against our past Indian policy, closes 
by outlining the following reforms : — 


1. The Indian Department must be in an independent position, with a 
responsible head. 

2. The Indians must be located in a country where civilization is possi- 
ble. Hitherto neither our sense of justice nor our fear of God has pre- 
served for the Indians any country which white men covet. The Indian 
Territory was solemnly set apart to atone for one of the darkest crimes in 
our history. Its possession is guaranteed by everything which is sacred 
in a nation’s honor. We fear that plans are already made to repeat in 
darker shades the story of Ahab and Naboth’s vineyard. 

3. The individual Indian must have a title to his land, and that title 
be made inalienable. The certificates of occupancy which are now given 
are not worth, as <itles, the paper upon which they are printed. The best 
incentive to labor is the guarantee of the rewards of labor. 

4. The influence of the government must be on the side of civilization. 
A Christian nation must cease to send paint and scalping-knives and 
implements of death to Indians. All government bounty should be a 
premium for industry. Alms to-day usually makes paupers to-morrow. 
No rations should be issued—those for the sick and aged excepted — 
unless in payment for work. 

5. There must be government to protect persons, property, and life. 
The laws must be few and simple. The agent must be a man fitted for 
his trust. Such a man may be made a United States Commissioner, 
with authority to try civil cases and petty crimes. Felony and murder 
may be tried by the nearest United States judge. 

6. All traders, employés, and agents must be lawfully married, and the 
law must provide that an Indian woman living with a white man, as his 
wife, is legally married, and that the children of such marriage are legiti- 
mate. 

The means to be used to advance civilization are, government, personal 
rights of property, and education, and with these the Gospel of Christ will 
give homes and freedom to these heathen people. 

The North Atmerican Indian is the noblest type of a wild man on the 
earth. He recognizes a Great Spirit; he believes in a future life; he is 
devoted to his children; he will die for his tribe. The cry of extermina- 
tion against such a people is a disgrace to humanity and an insult to 
God. [Applause.] No Christian missions have brought richer rewards. 
When our Church began this work, all was dark as midnight. The 
Indians were degraded and desperate. Everything which the cupidity of 
bad white men or the malice of the devil could do was done to hinder the 


work. Yet to-day we have half a score of Indian clergy who, far away on 
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the Missouri and in the forests of Minnesota, are preaching the gospel to 
their heathen people. We number our communicants by hundreds; and 
many whom we met as painted savages will meet us in naradise to join in 
that song which no man could learn but they who wre redeemed from 
among men. 

In 1862, Secretary Stanton said: “If you come to Washington to tell 
us that our Indian system is a sink of iniquity and a disgrace to the 
nation, we all know it. This government never reforms an evil until the 
people demand it. When the hearts of the people are touched, these 
evils will be reformed and the Indians will be saved.” Fifteen years 
have passed away,— years marked by the murders of the wives and babes 
of white and red men, by the desolation of hundreds of American and 
Indian homes, by the death of brave Mokatava and his band, by the mas- 
sacre of the gallant Custer and his heroic soldiers. Is it not time to say, 
with the aged Sioux chief, “The land is dark with blood. The Great 
Spirit is angry with his children. There will be no peace until we rub 
out these lies”? We are not simply dealing with a perishing race; we 
are dealing with Almighty God. We cannot afford to trifle with justice. 
A crisis has come in Indian affairs. The two waves of population 
between the East and the West will soon meet. Unless we solve the 
Indian problem by a wise and beneficent policy, it will soon be to the 
Indian a choice of deaths, and we shall hear such a wail of agony as has 
never been heard in the land. We have it in our power to atone for the 
past by kindness and justice to the scattered remnant of the Indian 
nations in charge. If we will not heed the voice of humanity, of con- 
science, and of God, we shall reap a harvest of sorrow, and our children’s 
children will tell the sad story in hushed tones, and wonder how their 
fathers dared to trample upon justice and to trifle with God. 


THE MORALITY OF FIT SPEECH. 


Not the divinity students at New Haven alone, but all religious 
teachers who read them, and incidentally all their hearers, are 
beneficiaries of the courses of Yale lectures on “Preaching.” 
Several of the most eminent preachers in the country have thus 
contributed to help the ministers of this country to better con- 
ceptions of their work, and more efficient methods th the prepara- 
tion and delivery of sermons. The course delivered last year by 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, and lately published, makes a volume which 
is a treasury of rich thoughts and valuable practical suggestions, 
that no reader can fail to find helpful and inspiring. The lect- 
ures of this year have been given by Rev. R. W. Dale, one of the 
most distinguished of English dissenting clergymen, and are full 
of pithy statement and anecdote, indicating not only the thought- 
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ful and devout student, but, even more, the keen observer of 
society, and the wise and manly adviser and helper of men in 
their moral and religious needs. The following passage on the 
morality of words, has needed lessons, not only for the pulpit, but 
for all who write for publication :— 


“ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” This warning of our Lord’s has a special meaning for us 
ministers. The morality of a merchant consists very largely in the way 
in which he deals with’ money; the morality of a minister consists very 
largely in the way in which he deals with thoughts and words. There is 
an integrity of the intellect, as well as of the exchange. We are not 
honest merely because our words agree with our thoughts. Honesty 
requires that we should do our best to make our thoughts agree with the 
facts. And for truthfulness of speech it is not enough that we never say 
what we know to be false. We must do our best to form a style that 
shall be an accurate expression of our inner thought and life. 

The morality of style is a subject so interesting that I wonder it has 
never been discussed. Some one said that Gibbon’s style was a style in 
which it was impossible to speak the truth. There are other vices with 
which a style may be chargeable besides untruthfulness. Young ladies 
display their vanity in their dress and jewels; and perhaps they are 
sometimes reproved by young preachers who display equal vanity in the 
glittering phrases with which they bedizen their sermons, — phrases 
which they want you to admire as much as if they were diamonds, but 
which are mere paste set in base metal. A style with magnificent quali- 
ties may sometimes touch the line which separates great excellences from 
great vices. Lord Macaulay was conscious that his own style was very 
near being a bad one. It may be doubted whether he altogether escaped 
the perils of which his strong, clear sense warned him. But there can be 
no doubt that, in the hands of his imitators, his style has become as bad 
as a style can be,—ostentatious, domineering, and tyrannical. Lord 
Macaulay’s manner is very contagious. The miserable fate of those who 
have imitated him should teach us to avoid it. 

Some young speakers and writers seem to be greatly fascinated with a 
style which has become common in some of our cheaper English news- 
papers during the last few years, and which I have occasionally met with 
in sermons published on both sides of the Atlantic. I do not know how 
to describe it except by calling it “the hot gin-and-water style,” — the 
gin greatly predominating over the water. Sometimes it becomes maud- 
lin, sometimes hysterical. It is the style of men who are guilty, intellect- 
ually, of an habitual violation of the laws of temperance and sobriety. I 
suppose that there was an original want of firmness in the fibre of their 
intellectual nature; and, as the result of their love of intellectual excite- 
ment and their impatience of plain, honest work, they have become per- 
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manently diseased. Their intellectual condition reminds one of what the 
doctors say about men who have drunk so constantly and so heavily that 
their blood and brain are alcoholized. These unfortunate writers may 
never touch a stimulant; but they suffer from intellectual delirium 
tremens. 

There is hardly a vice, there is hardly a virtue of moral conduct that 
has not its correlative in style. Conceit, vanity, and ambition, insolence 
and pride, selfishness, cowardice, slovenliness, and indolence, intemperance 
and violence, pretentiousness and indifference to truth,— you may find 
them all in style, as well as in character. You may also find the opposite 
virtues, — courage, frankness, and honesty, humility, modesty, and sim- 
plicity, sobriety, gentleness, and industry. Ido not mean that the vices 
of a man’s style are always present in what we call his moral character. 
Tt sometimes happens that, through accidents of temperament, or through 
defective early moral discipline, or through the imperfect development of 
conscience, ethical laws are grossly violated by the intellect, which are 
rigorously respected in conduct. 

Let me remind you, gentlemen, in conclusion, that your language is 
one of the noblest and most precious parts of that magnificent inheritance 
which you have received from a great ancestry. It is the living and 
glorious monument of the thought, the endurance, the achievements, and 
the sorrows of many generations. It has been created by the affections 
and by the toil of the common people, by the genius of orators and poets, 
by the speculations of philosophers, by the devotion of saints. It isa 
legacy from your remote forefathers in German forests, whose virtues are 
celebrated by the severest of Roman historians. It preserves some of the 
most costly treasures of ancient civilizations. It is the fruit of long years 
of patient industry, of cruel wars, of voyages in strange seas, and of 
travels in strange lands. It is yours; but all the citizens of this great 
commonwealth have a property in it. It is yours; but we, too, who live 
on the other side of the ocean have rights in it which you are bound to 
respect. It is yours; but it is entailed on your children and your chil- 
dren’s children, and you will do them a great wrong unless you transmit 
it to the next generation with its wealth unimpoverished and its dignity 
unimpaired. 

You have no more right to injure the national language than to chip a 
statue, or to run a penknife through a picture in the national museum. 
To use words so loosely and inaccurately that their definite meaning is 
lost, is to commit an intellectual offence corresponding to that of remov- 
ing the landmarks of an ancient estate. To prostrate noble words to base 
uses is as great a wrong to the community as to deface a noble public 
monument. A word once degraded can rarely be restored to its original 
rank; the bloom once rubbed off by rude and unmannerly hands can 
rarely be recovered; when once defiled by gross and vulgar associations, 
its delicate purity is lost forever. 
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Your language is not yours,—not yours alone. It belongs to your 
country and to posterity. Take care that,so far as you are concerned, 
none of its fertile provinces are permitted to sink out of cultivation. 
Take care that the cold, gray sea is not permitted to encroach on the 
coast. Maintain its ancient idiom. Honor the laws which have governed 
its structure. While a language lives it must grow. Old words must 
gradually fall off from it, like dead leaves from a tree in autumn. New 
words must express the new life, like the fresh leaves on a tree in spring. 
But, if you are not the last to use the old words, do not be the first to use 
the new. A language lives on the lips of the people, not in the diction- 
ary. A dictionary is not merely a home for living words. It is a hos- 
pital for the sick; it is a cemetery for the dead. We, who have the ear 
of the people, can help to keep the best part of the language alive. Let 
us resolve that we will do nothing to make Shakespeare and Spenser, and 
Milton and Dryden, and Hooker and Howe, and Barrow and Baxter, and 
Defoe and Addison, and Bolingbroke and Swift and Burke less intelligi- 
ble to posterity than they are to ourselves. ... 

Among the duties which an educated American citizen owes to the 
republic this seems to me to have no inconsiderable place,— the duty of 
maintaining the purity, and the strength, and the honor of the national 
tongue. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The fifth annual session of the Woman’s Congress was held in 
Case Hall, Cleveland, O., on the 10th of October. Mayor Rose 
delivered an address of welcome, which was responded to by Miss 
Abby W. May, of Boston, who presided on the second day in the 
morning, and Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, in the after- 
noon. Reports by the vice-presidents of the organization were 
taken up. Many interesting papers were read. Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell read a valuable paper on “Work Adapted to 
the Workers,” in which she advanced some ideas in regard toa 
division of labor, which women would do well to pay heed to. 
Her suggestions would not have had so much force in the early 
days of our republic, for then a woman, a house-keeper, and 
mother was obliged, like the country parson, to do a little of 
everything. But the times have changed. There are masses of 
people in our country who can do nothing but drudgery (so- 
called). They ought to have it, especially in these hard times. 
There are hundreds of women who want sewing; and yet our 
women in comfortable circumstances will buy sewing-machines, 
fill their house with the noise, hire dresses fitted, and slave 
themselves over the making and trimming, spring and fall, throw 
the whole house into confusion, and wear out their own nerves, 
until they cannot even give the children a pleasant word when 
they come from school. This is called economy. But here are 
people in the community whose business it is to do these things, 
who are calm and clear-headed to cut and trim, and who are 
longing for the work. Cannot these ladies economize a little in 
some other way, and relieve themselves of this semi-annual 
epidemic, and have a little more time to read and think, and love 
their husbands and children, and enjoy their homes ? 

But Mrs. Blackwell goes further to the root of the matter than 
this. She recommends something even better than economizing 
in one place in order to be liberal in another. She believes that 
women, without neglecting at all their home-duties, which she 
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deems vastly important, might be so educated as to be able, in 
connection with their homes, to have some art or trade by which 
they could earn a little money which would enable them to hire 
uncongenial work done by others; and, what is better far, freshen 
their minds and muscles by a change of occupation. 

We do not confess to being very old ourselves; but we can 
remember the time when old-fashioned house-keepers thought it a 
disgrace to put out the making of under-garments. That was a 
natural feeling in the early days of struggle and privation, but 
not justifiable now. We believe it very important for young 
girls to take a systematic care of their clothes, and be early 
trained to it; but we see no special good in their constructing 
every article they wear if they can do other things better, espe- 
cially as there is a class of persons in the world who can do noth- 
ing else, and must get a living. 

Mrs. Blackwell speaks of the sewing-machine, and, although 
she acknowledges its great advantages to many poor people, she 
believes that it “weighs down a hundred thousand women with a 
corroding sense of care and responsibility, of work never finished, 
and of time in which there is never real, satisfactory, and unmort- 
gaged leisure.” In speaking of the changes of fashion, the 
“tucks and ruffles and plaits,” she says: “Many a clever and 
respectable woman is driven to the verge of desperation in the 
effort to maintain for herself and her daughters a becoming place 
among their associates.” She is not, however, arguing against 
fashions, although she, like the rest of us, would, undoubtedly, be 
glad to have them less changeable, but aiming to make women 
somewhat independent of the toil which fashions bring. She 
speaks of men’s clothes which can be bought ready-made or to 
order without their having any of the detail of it. And this 
work of theirs, she says, it is interesting to see, is not chiefly man- 
ufactured in the great clothing establishments, but sent up into 
the country, where it is done in families who have once learned 
the craft, and the work is so simple that it causes them no worry 
of mind, and they thus earn something which is especially their 
own for little luxuries and comforts. Women’s garments, she 
recognizes, are not so well made as those of men in great estab- 
lishments; but as soon as there is more demand, the articles will 
improve. The drift of her argument is, in fact, that every woman 
in moderate circumstances should not only save money by her 
own thrift, but have some way of earning a little, in order to give 
independence and variety to her life. 
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Mrs. E. K. Churchill, of Rhode Island, objected to the idea of 
women doing extra and outside work in the household. She 
thought they ought to have the time rather for the study of 
science, literature, etc. But Mrs. Blackwell’s idea is, we think, 
that this work is not to be a burden, but pleasant and stimulat- 
ing; and the money which it brings in is going to enable the 
person to hire other work done which is less congenial, and thus 
enable her to find time for those very intellectual pursuits so much 
to be desired. 

There were interesting papers on “Intemperance,” “ Public- 
Schools,” “Foreign Missions,” “Woman in Charities,” “Crime,” 
“Women in Cornell University,” “Harriet Martineau,” ete. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, one of the most valued advocates of 
the Woman Suffrage cause in this country, made some remarks 
in regard to the defects in our public-schools which are well 
worth attention. She complained of the inability, for instance, 
to read aloud well on the part of the graduates of our high- 
schools, even, as well as grammar-schools. She would, undoubt- 
edly, recognize, as we do, that there are always a certain number of 
scholars who can, at exhibition time, read in a declamatory manner, 
pronouncing the words right, and making a sensation; but these, 
we believe, are picked scholars who have a natural liking for 
metrical sound; but the majority of the scholars, we agree with 
her, generally do not read well; and, in the case of these superior 
ones, it is often more sound than substance. They have not that 
intelligent appreciation which enables them to enjoy every shade 
of sentiment in their piece any more than the hundreds of 
so-called readers in our country lecture-rooms to-day, who have 
taken a few lessons in elocution, and make mouths, and roll out 
their voices sonorously in just the wrong places, intensifying a 
good piece of poetry till all the sweetness is forced out of it. 
The true remedy for this state of things, she thought to be, “the 
opening the eyes of the child to what is going on in the world 
about him.” That we believe to be the point. If we could get 
rid of “words, words,” which lie as stumbling-blocks around the 
path of ideas, an incubus which hangs upon the neck of our young 
people, and has from the beginning of time, to drag them down, 
we must have better text-books, prepared not by old-fashioned 
pedagogues, who were determined that learning should not be 
made easy, but by fresh, enthusiastic, loving minds gifted with 
simplicity of style and thought; and we need teachers who can 
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see straight to an idea through the mass of rubbish in many of 
the school-books used at present, and drive that idea home to the 
mind, and have the grace to let all this web of wrappings fall off 
the mind of the tired child at recitation. 

We may be permitted here to speak of that distinguished edu- 
cator, Mrs. Charles Sedgwick, of Lenox, Mass. Until we sat 
under her instructions, we never knew what it was to have a 
teacher who went directly to the core of a young girl’s intellect 
and conscience, and made them give out living ideas and emo- 
tions, however crude and imperfect. 

Mrs. Rickoff thought Miss Eastman’s criticisms on the schools 
at present rather too severe. But she went on, in a good speech, 
to prove that she agreed pretty essentially with Miss Eastman’s 
ideas. Miss Eastman replied, in a few words, that no one could 
be a greater and more constant friend to the public-schools than 
she had been ail her life; but she felt deeply their deficiency 
in methods of training, in not going far enough back of mere 
form and pronunciation. Teachers did not give sufficient study 
to the philosophy of mental development. She spoke of our 
women teachers, and said that they were at present the executors 
of a system which they had not made themselves, and dared not 
fully criticise. They should be put on a base which should liber- 
ate all the intelligence they possessed. In regard to this last 
remark, we believe that intelligent and earnest teachers will over- 
ride bounds, and carry out their own ideas somewhat in spite of 
school-boards, as we have ourselves seen in the methods which 
many young women pursue so modestly and in so dignified a 
manner that they excite no opposition. Miss Eastman’s address 
was eloquent and convincing, and quite impromptu. It was 
listened to with closest attention by the audience. We should 
be glad to quote from many of the valuable papers read on the 
occasion which we are sure must have accomplished much good 
in awakening the minds of both men and women to the truth. 


THE ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Our English correspondent has often spoken to us of the great 
change which time has been working in the opinions and habits 
of the Congregationalists in England. We have an opportunity 
to see this ourselves through the columns of the English Jndepen- 


dent. The two last numbers of the paper (Congregationalist) 
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contain addresses of prominent men in the churches, at the 
inauguration or anniversaries of colleges. 

There was a gathering of the friends of Chestnut College to 
take part in the ordination (somewhat novel ceremony, says the 
Independent) of two of the tutors,—one, Professor of Classics and 
Hebrew; the other, Lecturer in Mathematics. We should like to 
quote much from Dr. Allon’s address, but our space will only 
allow us to glance here and there at passages which illustrate 
what we have said in reference to modern Congregationalism. 
Dr. Allon speaks of the various systems of thought about theologi- 
cal questions,— the atheism of men like Prof. Clifford; the agnos- 
ticism of men like Huxley, Arnold, etc.; the utilitarian views 
of Mill and Spencer; the theories of Strauss and Renan; the 
superstition of Manning and Newman; the critical students of the 
Bible, and the dogmatists of various schools, and says “that a 
young man in one of our colleges who has just begun to exercise 
his thought in this new and militant world has a hard time of it. 
He must feel more perplexed than a civilian ignorant of the art 
of war, who looks upon the evolutions of a battle-field. He sees 
rapid movements and swaying forces. He forms some kind of 
rude judgments, and it may be has strong, throbbing sympathies; 
but he understands very little the value of strategical move- 
ments.” The doctor goes on to speak of what should be the atti- 
tude of young men so placed. We quote:— 


It is surely not a disrespect to individuality or power, nor a counsel of 
timidity or reserve, to urge upon young men so circumstanced, that their 
judgments should be only provisional, their ‘conclusions hesitating, and 
often altogether refused. This much, at any rate, may be known,— that 
we do not know enough to justify a conclusion. We should wait for a con- 
scious completeness of investigation, for a conscious mastery of evidence. 
Whereas, many a sciolist prematurely avows his faith, and spends the 
rest of his life not in a search after truth, but in the endeavor to make 
truth agree with the school to which he has given in his adhesion. 


In speaking of the scepticism of the times, he says: — 


We have a right, too, to presumptions against any theory that excludes 
from our being that which is highest in it, from our nature that which is 
noblest, and from our life that which is most,inspiring. Not to speak of 
the law of final causes—of the great anomaly that I should have 
thoughts and yearnings for which there are in the universe no satisfac- 
tions,—I take my stand on the ground of utilitarianism. These great 
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beliefs in God, in the religious nature and the moral perfectibility of 
man, in Christ, and in immortality, elevate me, inspire me, bless me. I 
am consciously nobler and purer and happier for cherishing them, for 
submitting my life to their power; and I will not part with them if I 
can help it. All the presumptions, and all my partialities are fairly on 
the side of the beliefs which make me noblest, which inspire me most 
greatly. And I have aright to say, your reasons must be of unusual 
cogency, your demonstrations of unusual conclusiveness before I will 


believe. I am open to conviction, but I frankly say I should be very 
sorry to be convinced. 


The Bible, he says, is justly their theological text-book in the 
class, and their religious authority in the pulpit. Nowhere else 


do they get any conceptions of God approaching the ones found 
there. He continues :— 


Come they whence they may, they are the highest truth concerning 
God that the world possesses. But even the teachings of the Bible, how- 
ever true and divine in themselves, can be religious authority to us only 
as we receive them into our understanding, our conscience, our religious 
affections. My own soul must, in this sense, ‘verify them. They must 
“commend themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
They must inspire my conviction and my love, approve themselves to my 
religious nature, or they can be no religious authority to me. True, in 
themselves, the authoritative teachings of God they may be, but they are 
not teachings to me until I have thus verified and received them. ... 

Next, the relation of our religious life to the authority of a church — 
any church,—the Roman Catholic Church, or a Congregational Church. 
I may not uninquiringly submit myself to whatever may call itself the 
Church. The judgments of others—of great and good men — will have 
weight with me in forming my own, but I may not submit myself to 
them as imperative. Until their reasons, fully considered, have entered 
my understanding, and convinced it, and their inspirations have taken 
possession of my heart, they are outside of me; they are not authorities 
to my understanding and heart. Even if a man submit himself to an 
infallible church, he must first, in the exercise of his own private judg- 
ment, determine that it is infallible. 


At the end of his address, Dr. Allon said that they required 
no confession of faith, either from ministers or students; but he 
put to the candidates for ordination a few questions, according to 
custom, in regard to their reasons for being Christians, and what 
they considered the primary truths of Christianity. 

Dr. Newth next delivered an address, full of earnest feeling, 
out of which we shall cull a little to show the drift of his thought. 
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He began by saying, among other things, that “our practice has 
long since outstripped our theories and our creeds.” He spoke of 
the work of the preacher, and said that to preach the gospel 
merely as an Evangelist, in the sense in which this term is now 
employed, is not the true ideal of the Christian preacher. The 
work now is far more varied than this; and yet many estimable 
Christian men treatithe conversion of the unbeliever as the all- 
engrossing function of the Christian ministry. They argue that, 
considering the ignorance and irreligion in the world, they ought 
to concentrate all their energies on this one work, and let the 
great Head of the Church, through the agencies of Christian 
intercourse, accomplish the rest. They therefore say that there 
is not much need for careful training, provided the men are sin- 
cere and earnest; and the quantity of the laborers is more impor- 
tant than the quality. Dr. Newth calls this a “sort of epidemic” 
among the churches, and warns the young men against it. He 
says that the times truly demand earnestness of soul in all depart- 
ments of human life, and that the minister especially needs it to 
rouse up the indifferent, rebuke the formalists, and kindle a holy 
affection in the churches. He alludes to the great freedom 
(bordering sometimes on licentiousness) with which the most 
sacred subjects now are discussed. He thinks the effect of it 
will be ultimately good; but the present effect is hurtful to many 
who are unwilling to make the effort to examine anew the 
foundation of their faith; and their faith in the highest truths 
seems to be slipping away from them. This “ nerveless convic- 
tion” is more common, he thinks, among professed believers than 
we suppose; and the worst of it is, he says, they continue to 
repeat words which once they thought embodied their convic- 
tions, and this hardens the moral sense. In circumstances such 
as these, a man must go among them who is fully persuaded of 
that whereof he affirms. He must have a fitting preparation, a 
discipline of the mind and heart. This will involve hard and 
painful work; it will bring some disquiet of soul. It may even 
be necessary, he says, that thoughts and opinions which seemed a 
part of heresy, will be somewhat rudely shaken. This they 
must bear for the sake of Christ. “Let others utter the childish 
cry that the work is dry. Leave it to others to excuse them- 
selves with the wicked plea that this discipline dulls their devo- 
tion; for how can love be lessened by the service which love 
selects, or can he have less of the presence of Christ who is toil- 
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ing diligently for his sake?” He warns them against treating in 
the pulpit topics they have not examined, and about which they 
have only a traditional faith. It is like a child wielding a weapon 
he has not learned to control or direct. He tells them that these 
biblical questions are not to be setttled in any “short or easy 
way.” This work is not interpretation only; it involves a careful 
investigation of the origin and transmission of the books, their 
authorship, language, and design. This knowledge of the Script- 
ures is not to be obtained by learning the opinions of others, by 
the exercise of memory, nor by a passive receptivity, but by “a 
vigorous and persevering acquisitiveness, and an instructive spir- 
itual understanding.” 

Here is another meeting of the friends of “New College.” We 
do not know exactly about these institutions, but infer that they 
are colleges of general instruction, with theological schools in 
connection with them. These public exercises which with our 
colleges generally take place in mid-summer, seem to occur 
during the autumn months in England. Rev. Dr. Angus deliv- 
ered an address to the students, marked by a great deal of hearty 
feeling. He told the young preachers to see to it that they 
believed what they said. They were not under bondage in their 
churches, but ever crying for more light. What they needed 
most of all in an educated ministry, was great boldness in the 
delivery of their messages, like the Apostles who “spake the 
word of God with boldness,” the Scripture says. The uneducated 
man has no misgivings about his grammar nor his doctrine, he 
said; but the educated is apt to be thinking about his rhetoric, or 
the objections stated in the class-room. The trouble, he said, 
was partly physical. Let them follow the plough half the week, 
and get up a good digestion. A contracted chest and bended 
knee will make the voice feeble and convictions weak. A large 
part of the inefficiency of ministers was a want of nerve; and yet 
the difficulty was intellectual also. They take a truth, he says, 
and go all around it, guard it, and explain it, say and unsay their 
sentiments till nobody knows what they mean. Have something 
to say and say it, is an old lesson, but a good one. Never mind 
about all the logical connections of the truth; never mind about 
consistency on all sides; give out clearly your message. He said 
there were many expressions in the Sermon on the Mount even, 
which need to be narrowed and compared with other passages. 
In James and John there were often unguarded utterances. It is 
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only on religious subjects that men are so nice and guarded in 
their expressions. I don’t tell my child, in worldly matters, 
Please to be good; perhaps it will make you successful. I say, It 
is your duty to do so and so; you must, whether you succeed or 
not. A man is afraid to preach, perhaps, because he isn’t sure 
about election. His business is to preach the gospel, and let the 
truth protect itself. But he speaks with such timidity that he 
gives the impression of doubts that he does not really feel. We 
have no business with such timidity. We are heralds of our 
Master; we have to speak with the earnestness and power of men 
who have heard a divine voice, and received a divine message to 
deliver. 

Hackney College is another institution which has of late had 
exercises of a similar nature, with addresses of a like earnest and 
broad character. 

The Congregational Union of England and Wales was held in 
October, at Leicester. Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., delivered the 
opening address, on the application of Christianity to politics. 
He took up a good many vital questions,— slavery and the slave- 
trade, treatment of aboriginal tribes, the Indian policy, the 
opium traffic, international war, and military Christianity, etc., etc. 
Some of the speeches were quite touching in reference to the 
country clergy, their deprivations, and the necessity that they all, 
out of their abundance, should do something every year, to make 
the lives of many a devoted pastor and his wife more free from 
care. There was a very interesting paper read on “The Present 


Duty of the Churches in regard to the Service of Song.” The 
speaker, Mr. Curwen, said :— 


I yield to none in the enjoyment of music by trained performers; but 
it touches my fancy and my intellect more than my religious feelings. I 
will not say that such music is out of place in worship; but simple 
music, in which all unite, seems to me far more in place. Even from the 
musical point of view, it is a remarkable thing that voices, when com- 
bined in large numbers, become pleasant and even sweet in effect, 
although individually they may be coarse and out of tune. It is like the 
hum that comes from a busy town, or the strange murmur of the forest,— 
a thousand noises, each of them tuneless, combining to make one harmo- 
nious whole. Congregational singing has a charm quite different from 
that of artistic music. It is infinitely more profitable to the worshipper, 
it has a tenfold power over the religious emotions, and it is free from the 


danger of sinking into a mere exhibition of the tricks of the concert- 
room. 
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He goes on to speak of the difficulties in the way, and how the 
choir and the congregation should have more sympathy with each 
other, and mutually aid in making both kinds of music success- 
ful. We quote :— 


A successful organist and choir-master in one of our churches wrote to 
me the other day: “ My experience of a congregation is, that while they 
are always ready to find fault, they are very sparing of their sympathy 
with the work; so the only thing is to make the service go, and leave the 
people to follow as best they can.” My friend only expressed in an out- 
spoken way the feelings of hundreds of his fellows. The congregation, 
slow and dull, is a millstone round the neck of an enthusiastic organist 
who likes the tunes neatly sung, and enjoys a free choice of new music. 
But the congregation must not be left behind in this way. We must 
make a firm stand for simplicity, for it is a most serious thing to deprive 
the humblest worshipper of the opportunity of giving vocal utterance to 
his longings and his praise. It is very important that our psalmody should 
be controlled by those who believe in worship before art. A man does 
not need to be an instrumentalist or a singer in order to see that no tunes 
are used but those the congregation know, to stir the congregation and 
choir to a sense of their duty, to judge when the service is conducted with 
decency and order. It is a great advantage if those who exercise this 
general control are musicians; but they cau do much useful service 
without technical knowledge. It is often forgotten that our organists 
and choir-masters should be in full sympathy with our form of worship; 
and an average man with this sympathy, is better than a brilliant man 
without it.... 

It has been asserted by a recent writer, that it is not the churches 
which offer the most attractions in the shape of imposing ritual, artistic 
music, and singing, and what are called the esthetics of public worship 
that are advancing most rapidly, but those whose worship is most simple. 
Of this I am convinced, that our countrymen generally, when they come 
to church, would rather sing themselves than listen to others. 

It is far better that we should bend our energies to the work of render- 
ing congregational singing more general, more harmonious, and more 
expressive, than that we should spend time and money upon obtaining 
the delicacies of the concert-room. 


UNITARIAN PREACHING IN ITALY. 


We take the liberty to remind our readers once more of that 
little Unitarian hall in Milan, where Prof. Ferdinando Bracciforti 
preaches every Sunday, to a small circle of hearers, in the Italian 
language. The rent of that hall is to be paid this winter. We 
are very anxious to have this Review something besides an organ 
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of the highest thought and feeling. We are desirous that it 
should be the means of bringing our denomination into contact 
with the good works that are going on in all other countries and 
denominations, as well as our own. In order to keep up this 
interest, and have it take a vital hold on us, it is necessary that 
we should do something,—either part with a little of our sub- 
stance, or else put ourselves to some trouble. If we are going to 
give money, there is no narrowness in the desire to bestow it in 
the department of religious teaching upon the places where.those 
views are uttered which are most in harmony with our own. 

We have received several contributions for the rent of this 
Italian hall, some from friends we know, and others anonymous, 
for all of which we are grateful. These friends suggest that we 
should renew our invitation to our subscribers, knowing how 
such calls either slip the memory, or only add one more to the 
many which crowd upon the generous person until they cannot 
be answered. 

We believe in small sums. We think our own denomination 
is the one of all others that despises them; and yet it is by these 
little offerings that the largest cathedrals of the modern world 
are built. We therefore ask each one of our subscribers to 
enclose us twenty-five cents to our most direct address,— Somer- 
ville, Mass. We shall easily thus pay the rent of that hall. We 
hope no one will think such a request beneath the dignity of this 
Review. The sum is small; but the person who sends it does 
something more than give it away. He puts himself to some 
trouble to remember it and enclose it in a letter. No one who 
does this will be likely to forget Prof. Bracciforti and his work, 
when, as before, many had glanced at his letters in the Review, 
and let them pass wholly out of the mind. Noble workers want 
something more than money,—they want sympathy. If we could 
produce a little wave of feeling for him which should undulate 
round among the friends of this Review, those twenty-five-cent 


pieces will do a great work, and our highest object will be accom- 
plished. 


M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Way of Life. A Service Book for Sunday-Schools. Com- 
piled by Frederic L. Hosmer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 

This attractive volume has been prepared by one of our most 
faithful ministers. Whether judged by its external appearance 
or its contents, it is one of the daintiest and prettiest books of its 
class. The selections are made with a taste that is almost fault- 
less. The moral and religious tone is one which harmonizes with 
our feeling. The selections and prayers are such as might be 
used to advantage in social worship or a Sunday-school. They 
contain nothing that ought to jar on our sensibilities, and much 
that might help us in our religious life. And yet we should be 
very sorry to have it adopted as the one “Service Book” in any 
Christian Sunday-school. The difficulty is not in what it has, but 
in what it has not. Nature is beautiful, and may help us towards 
God. Our daily life, with its offices of friendship and duty, is 
dear and sacred to us, and may help to bring us into closer rela- 
tions with God. But he who has interpreted Nature and life to 
us as no other has done or can do, transfiguring them before us, 
and revealing everywhere in them the mind and the loving care 
of God—the one Mediator between him and us,—can hardly be 
remanded to so insignificant a place in a work of Christian culture 
and worship as is assigned to him in this book, without serious 
loss to those who use it as their religious manual. We cannot 
feel satisfied with a book which makes no reference to “ Him who 
brought life and immortality to light” in its funeral service, and 
which in its Easter lesson and prayer speaks of Nature, but not 
of Him who is “the resurrection and the life,” except in these 
words: “ We thank thee for the tender memories of the past, and 
the great hopes that lead us on; for thy spirit within us; for the 
sweet teachings of Jesus, and all the wise and good.” This is 
very pleasant; but how utterly insufficient and trifling as an 
expression of what we owe to Jesus in connection with an Easter 
service. His great office in drawing souls to God, and especially 


in bringing little children into an atmosphere alive with Christian 
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affections, and training them there, is utterly ignored. The sweet 
and touching hymns which bring children so tenderly to him that 
he may lay his hands upon them and bless them, or those which 
would place them under his care that he may lif. their thoughts 
and their hearts up to their Father, are all left out. The Christ- 
mas service is the only one that approaches what we want in this 
respect. And that leaves out the part which most strongly affects 
the child’s imagination and makes heaven and spiritual things real 
and beautiful to him. 

We speak strongly, because we feel strongly on this subject. 
There is hardly a more effectual instrument in the religious train- 
ing of children than the little verses which they commit to memory, 
or which are sung at home and in the Sunday-school. Of all the 
teachers in the world —sweeter than the flowers, higher than sun 
or stars, more attractive than the murmuring of winds among the 
trees,—Jesus is the one who comes home most easily to their 
hearts, and leads them most lovingly and naturally to God. And 
hymns and Scripture-lessons are the readiest and happiest means 
of bringing them to him. And we cannot but think it a fatal 
omission in a book of this kind to leave out almost everything 
that should connect them most tenderly and reverently with 
him. 


Account of an Industrial School in Boston for 1876-77. 


This “ Whittling School,” as it is sometimes called, has done an 
excellent work through private devotion and generosity. The 
President is Rev. G. L. Chaney; Vice-Presidents, Dr. H. I. Bow- 
ditch, Rev. Dr. Bartol, Mrs. Cabot, Lodge, etc., with a list of 
officers all known to good works. The pamphlet shows us how 
the boys began in the evening at their benches with the simplest 
work ; a course of twenty-four lessons in wood-carving being pre- 
pared. We see their progress in the fine illustrations given us. 
More boys applied than could be received. Each boy was eager 
to work and ambitious to observe the rules and keep his tools in 
order and be punctuaily in his seat. 

The school was held for several years in Hollis Street Chapel ; 
the boys came from there and the First Church principally. It 
has since been removed to the Ward Room and become asso- 
ciated with the Industrial School. We have nothing but praise 
for such a philanthropy as this, and the workers as well as boys 
will have their reward. 
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Musical Composers and their Works. For the use of School 
and Students in Music. By Sarah Tytler. Boston: Robert 
Brothers. 1875. 


This volume, which has inadvertently escaped our earlier 
notice, is a most admirable manual for girls’ schools, and a charm- 
. ing book for private reading. In this age when music is every- 
where, the names of the great composers and their grandest 
works are familiar to many who have only the faintest idea who 
the composers were, what they did, when or where they lived. 
To be sure, music seems more independent of these facts than 
any other creation of human intelligence; it floats, disembodied, 
in the air; it appeals to the most ethereal of our senses, and has 
nothing to do with facts at all, but is pure spirit. And yet there 
can hardly be a greater mistake than this idea; for, in reality, 
the very souls of the composers are all interfused in their works; 
their characters, and the diverse experiences of their lives are 
reflected there, and the music of each is unlike that of any other. 
Who can for a moment mistake Chopin for Mendelssohn, or the 
mighty voice of Beethoven for the joy of Haydn? Then, too, the 
lives of men of genius are always interesting; there is an original 
flavor about everything which they say or do. The biography is 
needed to explain the music ; and the music glorifies the biography. 
No one can read these chapters which trace the lives of the great 
composers from Palestrina to Wagner, without gaining a more 
intelligent knowledge and a more genuine love of the best musi- 
cal compositions. 


Memoir of Letters of Charles Sumner. By Edward L. Pierce. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This Memoir is, undoubtedly, the book of the season. The 
reputation of Mr. Sumner, the work he did in the great crisis of 
our national history, his personal character, his love of knowledge, 
and his untiring exertions to gain it, furnish abundant materials 
for a most interesting biography. And these materials have been 
skilfully and faithfully used to make the book what it ought 
to be. 

We hope in our next number to give an extended notice of the 
work, having room now only to congratulate the author and the 
public on the successful issue of their first instalment of Mr. 
Sumner’s life. 
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